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Since November Ist, 1941, we have had no demurrage 


on any freight cars bringing material into, or taking material out of, any of 
our 10 plants. | 


During the I! months, from November |, 1941 to October I, 1942, we 
handled a total of 20,395 cars at all of our plants. 


Of the 48 hours free time allowed to load and unload freight cars we have 
only used an average of 29 hours, 2? minutes and 46 seconds per car. 


This represents a total saving of 15,724 car days of 24 hours each. This saving 
equals 157 freight trains of 100 cars each. 


We thus have continued to eliminate all demurrage since we decided || months 
ago that "IT CAN BE DONE"—this is of tremendous importance during these 
trying times, for we are sending cars so badly needed for winning the War back 
into service with the least possible delay. 


ay IT CAN BE DONE ! 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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...on the Frisco’s | 
new *‘4500”’s...) 


ALL journals revolve 
in an OIL-bath 


delivered by 


HENNESSY 
Mechanical Journal LUBRICATORS 


ALL journals . . . lead-truck, driving, trailer and tender .. . all 28 of them— E 
on the Frisco’s new Baldwin-built “4500’s” revolve in an oil bath,—delivered by 
HENNESSY mechanical journal LUBRICATORS. Perfect initial performance 
when journals and bearings are new is a good gauge of the Jubrication afforded. | 





Scarcity of essential materials resulting in radically changed bearing metals 
makes adequate lubrication with proper fluid lubri- 
cant absolutely necessary. 


More than 4600 Hennessy Driving Journal Lubricators 
Nee "i in use. 
Hennessy Lubricator Co., 75 West St., New York 

















Mechanical OIL-Lubricators for all journals of railway equipment 
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“UNION” CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTRO! | 


provides 





rail-transmuission of controls 


for 3, 4 or more aspect signaling! : 





Typical code and signal OST of the installations of ‘‘Union’’ Coded Track 


indication combinations Circuit Control have been made in territories 





where the signals were respaced to provide ample 
braking distances for two-block, three-indication signal- 


ing. A greater number of signal controls are available, 


however, through the simple provision of additional 


rail-transmitted code frequencies as indicated in the 
accompanying table, to provide multiple-aspect signal- 
ing when required. For example, in one installation the 
density of traffic required the use of four-block signaling 


to provide necessary track capacity and sufficient braking 
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distances in approach to closely spaced interlockings. 








UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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More Even Distribution of Passengers 


Since April the railways and Pullman Company have been handling 
well the largest passenger traffic in history with one-third less cars 
than were available in the previous peak year 1920. There has been, 
however, some crowding of trains. The increase in traffic doubtless 
will accelerate after nationwide restrictions on the use of automobiles 
are imposed by Rubber Director Jeffers. But travelers and railways, 
by better co-operation, can enable the railways to handle many more 
passengers without great inconvenience and discomfort. 


Many assume that the greatest increase in travel by rail has oc- 
curred in eastern territory, where rationing of gasoline has been in 
effect for some months and there has been so much travel to Wash- 
ington. The facts are widely different. In June—the latest month for 
which complete statistics are available—the two years’ increase of 106 
per cent in travel by rail in the country as a whole since June, 1940, 
had been divided as follows: Eastern district, 75 per cent; Western 
district, 110 per cent; Southern district, 226 per cent. The increases 
in the eight regions of the country had been: Northwestern, 51 per 
cent; Great Lakes, 59 per cent; Central Eastern, 81 per cent; New 
England, 89 per cent; Central Western, 110 per cent; Southern, 224 
per cent; Pocahontas, 237 per cent; Southwestern, 239 per-cent. 


Military training camps and other war activities have been estab- 
lished principally where they would not be remote from ports and 
the winter weather is mild; and the figures show that the increases 
in travel by rail have been in proportion to the increases in military 
activity in the various regions. 


The Office of Defense Transportation recently issued a statement 
showing that 51 per cent of railway tickets were being sold on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, and 21 per cent on Saturday, and urging the 
public to reduce the week-end peak by beginning more trips on Mon- 
day to Thursday. Another fact of great importance is that there are 
still good trains in every region that are running almost daily with 
empty seats and berths. The public has been so well sold that service 
on some railways is better than on others, and on some trains of each 
railway better than on its other trains, that many travelers try first to 
get on the best-advertised trains, and, failing in that, to get on the 
best-advertised railways. 


This tribute to superior service and advertising can be an embar- 
rassment now, when the problem has become that of handling the 
maximum passengers possible with a minimum of discomfort and com- 
plaint. The railways have co-operatively suspended competitive ad- 
vertising. They should also co-operatively adopt measures diplomat- 
ically to discourage excessive demands upon some trains and to en- 
courage use of others that are running light in the same territories 
on their own or other lines. And passengers should help by willingly 
using other trains when their favorite trains are being overloaded. 


The problem of distributing travel less unevenly cannot be tackled 
too soon by the railways co-operatively, with the support of press and 
public. For most of the regions in which new restrictions on the use 
of automobiles will soon be imposed are the very regions in which the 
largest increases in travel by rail already have occurred. 
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ODT Order No. 18 


Opinion differs regarding the effect that O. D. T. 
order No. 18 will have on the safe transportation of 
freight. This order was issued on August 15 and was 
to be effective on September 15 but, because of shipper 
reaction, was modified and its effective date postponed 
to November 1. In general, the order prohibits the 
railroads from accepting for shipment, with certain 
exceptions, freight cars not loaded either to their 
stenciled capacity or their maximum practicable cubical 
content. The purpose of the order is to conserve 
motive power and equipment. 

The danger of excessive damage to freight is the 
main argument advanced in opposition to the order. 
However, the underlying causes for damage are few 
and can be avoided. The assumption that it is im- 
possible to load heavily and safely is erroneous, for 
heavy loading is not new and the record of claim pay- 
ments shows that damage is not a corollary of heavy 
loading. Failure to adjust containers, loading and stow- 
ing to the requirements of heavier loading will lead to 
increased damage. Corrective measures are simple, 
however. The adequacy of containers has been a 
matter of dispute for years, but progressive shippers 
have studied their container problems and have cor- 
rected structural defects with little or no added cost. 

The modernization of shipper and railroad loading 
and stowing methods will do more to eliminate damage 
than any other one factor. Early experience, for ex- 
ample, indicated that freight moved more successfully 
when containers were loaded end to end and this led to 
the general practice of loading all containers the long 
way. As the corrugated paper carton displaced the 
wooden box, the method of loading was not changed 
to meet the new conditions until after 1925 when higher 
train speeds were accompanied by an increase in broken 
packages of fresh fruits and vegetables. Experiments 
then indicated that the crosswise loading of these com- 
modities greatly reduced breakage and as a result this 
method of loading has lately been applied to corrugated 
and other types of containers with success. More re- 
cently the break-joint method of loading containers, 
whereby each container rests on two containers be- 
neath it, has been adopted with success by some 
progressive shippers. 

In stowing 1. c. 1. freight, one problem is to guard 
against its movement, not only from end to end but 
up and down and sideways. As a general rule mer- 
chandise loading is started at one end of the car, with- 
out regard to the kind of freight, and heavy freight 
frequently moves against. cartons and light objects with 
crushing results. Furthermore, heavy packages and 
objects are supposed to be placed on the bottom but 
not infrequently, due to haste or indifference, heavy 
articles are placed upon fragile ones. 

Under present conditions and in the interest of the 
car utilization program, the stowing of merchandise 
freight might well be started at one side of the car 
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rather than at one end and the other side be reserved 
for such heavier freight as barrels, drums, boxes and 
crates, the same procedure being followed in the other 
half of ‘the car, with the light and heavy sides reversed 
to balance the load. Side loading also provides better 
opportunity for stowing long pieces of freight and 
enables stevedores to place long boxes on their sides 
rather than on end, as is often necessary under present 
methods. Still another phase of stowing which should 
be given consideration is the filling of the doorway, for 
the doorway of a heavily loaded car must be filled fully 
or damage will result from the pressure from both 
ends of the car. Gates or bulkheads are effective in 
holding loads at doorways. 


Consorting with the Enemy 


The thought must be frequently recurring to most 
business men, including railroad men: “How much of 
the freedom we have yielded to government in order 
to win the war will we get back when the war is over ?” 
The answer is not difficult or uncertain: Business will 
get back its freedom in such proportion as it is able 
to convince the public that it can doa better job of pro- 
viding remunerative peace-time employment than the 
government can if it retains direct control of the 
economy. 

The formula for restoring freedom (thereby saving 
the country from the very absolutism we are fighting 
to defeat) is, thus, simple to state—but not so easy to 
put into effect. Business in the "Twenties and the 
early days of the Great Depression gave a concrete 
demonstration of the errors inherent in business poli- 
cies which dominated that period. What changes have 
occurred in business policies and practices since the 
early Thirties, capable of persuading the public that 
business leadership now knows how to avoid protract- 
ed depressions? 

Such evidence is not lacking, but there is no profu- 
sion of it. The business practices which helped induce 
the Great Depression and delayed recovery from it in- 
cluded high tariffs, subsidy-seeking and monopolistic 
pricing—in short, efforts by businesses to advance their 
particular interests by the methods of politics. When 
business and industry resort to politics for special 
favors, they encourage other groups to do the same— 
groups which, incidentally, are far more effective po- 
litically than business is. 

There could hardly be more convincing or more dis- 
couraging evidence of.the failure by a large segment of 
business to recognize and seek to overcome the debili- 
tating vice of playing politics than some of the “public 
aids” briefs filed last week with the Transport Study 
Board (Railway Age, October 10, page 577). Here 
were spokesmen for substantial industrial and commer- 
cial interests seriously contending that @ large part of 
the costs of highway transportation represent a benefit 
to society and should properly be defrayed by general 
taxation rather than wholly by the direct beneficiaries. 
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This argument is the very essence of socialism and 
governmental absolutism. There is some degree of 
specious plausibility to it, of course. But, if this course 
is accepted for highway transportation then, in the long 
run, competition will force its application to the rail- 
roads (as is, in fact, recommended by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board). If this argument is valid 
for transportation, then it is equally so for food, shel- 
ter, clothing and every other economic utility. If gen- 
eral taxation (i. e., government intrusion in the econ- 
omy) is to pay, say, 10 per cent of the costs of highway 
transportation—why not 20 per cent, or 50 per cent? 
Why not 100 per cent? And why not similar enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of government, beginning with a 
small fraction and working up to totality, in all eco- 
nomic life? 

We do not suggest that the writers of these briefs 
are conscious socialists. They are merely self-seeking 
opportunists—like the high tariff and price-maintaining 
monopolists who gave us the Great Depression, and the 
excuse the Big Government advocates were looking for. 
If private business were true to its principles, this 
“public aids” question would not have to be argued be- 
fore a government board. The dispute would not have 
arisen. The catastrophe of permanent government 
domination of the economy, if it comes, will be in large 
part ascribable to the abdication by private business— 
through refusal to obey the known laws of its own being. 


Post-War Competition 


The usual competitive relationship between buyers 
and sellers in the railway field are largely reversed for 
the duration, because the railways are now in more 
need of equipment and materials than most of the 
manufacturers from whom they usually get them are 
in need of orders. But the situation will quickly be 
reversed to normal when the war ends and manufac- 

‘turers lose their war orders. And the railways will 
then be confronted with revived competition between 
themselves for traffic, and probably with tougher com- 
petition from other carriers than they ever have had. 
They will want to hold much of the traffic diverted to 
them during the war from coastwise vessels, the high- 
ways and the airways; but they will have to fight for 
it and for much of their other traffic; and to fight suc- 
cessfully they will have to render the best service prac- 
ticable at the lowest operating costs and rates prac- 
ticable. 

Railway service and operating costs always have de- 
pended largely upon the quality, efficiency and cost of 
the equipment, devices and materials furnished by 
manufacturers. These, in turn, have been largely de- 
termined by the intensity and kinds of competition for 
railway business among manufacturers. The record 


of efficiency the railways have made during the last 
two years reflects credit not only on them and co- 
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operating shippers, but on the manufacturers who have 
supplied them. 

There are, however, as already indicated, different 
degrees and kinds of competition for business from the 
railways, as for business from other sources. It should 
always be competition in improving products, and in 
advertising and selling them on their merits as respects 
utility and price. Only by such competition can manu- 
facturers contribute their utmost toward the progress 
in efficiency and economy that the railways always have 
had to make, and that they will especially need to make 
after the war. 

There are competitive methods that do not meet this 
specification. One of the most important is so-called 
“reciprocal buying’”—the use by railways of their pur- 
chases to get traffic, and the use by manufacturers of 
their own and other people’s traffic to influence pur- 
chases. When traffic is secured by the influence of 
purchases, it is secured largely regardless of the quality 
of the railway’s service. When sales are made by the 
influence of traffic, they are made largely regardless of 
the quality of the products sold. Therefore, the ten- 
dency of “reciprocal buying” to discourage progress 
both in improving railway service, and in improving 
the products sold to railways, is plain. And the latter 
effect is more important than the former, because com- 
petition of other carriers will stimulate improvements 
in railway service after the war, as it did during the 
last decade. 

And there, in fact, is the rub. For the railways were 
not very successful in meeting this outside competition 
before the war; lost huge amounts of traffic and earn- 
ings because of it; and, in consequence, had greatly to 
reduce their purchases from the railway equipment 
and supply manufacturing industry. Is all this going 
to happen again after the war? That will depend upon 
how effectively the railways compete with other car- 
riers; which, in turn, will depend largely upon how 
intensively and effectively railway equipment and supply 
manufacturers compete with one another, and with 
manufacturers for other carriers, in improving trans- 
portation equipment, devices and materials. 

The current remarkable performance of the rail- 
ways should not be allowed to obscure the plain fact 
that ‘the record made by them and by manufacturers 
for them, in meeting the competition of other carriers 
and of manufacturers for other carriers during the last 
decade and a half has been mainly a record of failure. 
And now, when both railways and manufacturers for 
them have abundant business is the best time for both 
of them to be diligently researching and studying all 
the reasons for this failure, and all the means by which 
a repetition of it may be avoided in future. 

And these means will not be found in practices dis- 
couraging the most intensive competition in the im- 
provement of the equipment, devices and materials 
which so largely determine the quality and cost of 
railway service. 




















One of the New 
Girder Spans 
About To Be 
Lifted From a 
Flat Car to Its 
Final Position 


New Haven Renews 15 Bridges on 
‘“Mass-Production” Basis 


Through-girder spans installed on four-track 
New York-New Haven line were assembled 
in advance as complete single-track units 


basis on the four-track main line of the New 

York, New Haven & Hartford between New 
York and New Haven, Conn., in a recent program in 
which the existing spans across 13 highways or streets 
and 2 creeks were replaced with new structures. Aside 
from its extensive scope, this undertaking, which was 
completed just in time to avoid being affected seriously 
by the current scarcity of material, is worthy of mention 
for other reasons. Among these is the fact that, except- 
ing the creek spans, the bridges were installed in the 
form of single-track units completely assembled in ad- 
vance, even to the ballast and ties. In addition, again 
excepting the creek bridges, the new spans are of 
through-girder construction and, in the majority of them, 
the main girders consist of rolled beams. 

All the bridges over highways that were renewed in 
this program were through-plate girder open-deck spans 
on sandstone masonry abutments, which had been built 
in the early 1890’s at the time that the New York-New 
Haven line was converted from a double-track to a four- 
track line. Since the rating of the structure built at 
that time was about equivalent to Cooper’s E-40 loading, 
the railroad decided several years ago that it would be 
necessary to replace them with structures more in keep- 
ing with present-day loads and speeds. The bridges 
involved in the renewal program are all located in 12 
miles of the line between Bridgeport, Conn., and South 
Norwalk. 

Incidentally, this program was undertaken during the 
early days of the war effort when the railroad foresaw 
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the increased traffic and heavier loadings that would 
shortly prevail, and recognized the desirability of 
strengthening its properties wherever necessary so that 
it would be in a better position to handle its share of 
the burden. Subsequent events have proved this to be 
a far-sighted analysis of the situation. 


Factors Influencing Design : 


The choice of a design for the new spans was influ- 
enced by a number of factors. In the first place, as a 
means of simplifying the work of installation and of re- 
ducing interference with railroad traffic to a minimum, 
it was desired to adopt a design that would permit the 
bridges to be assembled in advance in the form of com- 
plete single-track units and set into position, track by 
track, at the bridge site as the old spans were removed. 
Another important consideration was the fact that the 
tracks at all the bridge sites are on 12-ft. centers, and 
it was desired to adopt a design for the bridges that 
would meet the present track spacing and also permit a 
future respacing of tracks without reconstruction. Also, 
it was desired to hold any track raises at the bridge 
sites to a few inches at the most, and this meant that, 
to maintain the existing underclearances at the street 
bridges, the decks at most locations would be limited to 
a depth of about 3 ft. between the top of rail and the 
underside of the steel. It should be mentioned that all 
the bridges involved were single-span structures, that 
the lengths of the spans between end bearings ‘ranged 
between 28 ft. and about 50 ft., and that the existing 
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sandstone abutments, repaired and altered as necessary, 
were to be utilized for supporting the new spans. 

Giving consideration to all these factors, a design was 
adopted for the street bridges that is sometimes referred 
to on the New Haven as the “bathtub” type. Briefly 
described, this is a ballast-deck half-through girder design 
with a metal-plate deck, in which the span for each track 
is a self-contained unit in itself. Obviously, this type 
of design fulfilled the requirement that the new bridges 
be susceptible to preassembly and installation in single- 
track units ; also the future spreading of the tracks would 
be a simple matter. Further, by confining the load on 
each girder to that imposed by one-half of each track, 
this design made it possible to use relatively shallow 
girders. Otherwise, that is, if the more common design 
for multiple-track structures had been adopted in which 
each girder in effect carries a full track, the girders 
would conceivably have been of such a height as to neces- 
sitate the spreading of the tracks somewhat to obtain 
the proper clearances. 


Rolled-Beam Girders 


The girders in the new spans consist of rolled H-sec- 
tion beams, except that in two of the longer spans, where 
special conditions prevailed, built-up plate girders were 
used. In these instances, the use of girders with straight 
lower flanges would have necessitated a slight raise in 
the track grade at the bridges to obtain the desired 
underclearance. However, the presence of crossovers 
near the bridges rendered prohibitive the cost of raising 
them even a few inches. This problem was solved by 
cambering the lower flanges of the girders sufficiently to 
absorb the thickness of the cover plates, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of raising the grade. 

The rolled-beam girders were used in spans up to 
about 40 ft. in length. For the most part, 36-in. 280-lb. 








To Remove the Old Spans the Floorbeams Were Cut Through 
with Oxy-Acetylene Torches and the Parts Loaded on Cars 
with a Crane 


beams were used, although in at least one case 36-in. 
300-lb. beams, each fitted with a single cover plate, top 
and bottom, were employed. Where cover plates were 
applied to the rolled-beam girders, they were welded in 
place, using both fillet and plug welds. Also, these 
girders have welded stiffener plates at intermediate 
points, although the end stiffeners consist of riveted 
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angles. The built-up plate girders are of conventional 
construction with riveted cover plates and stiffener angles 
throughout. In both the rolled-beam and built-up girder 
spans the stiffeners on the inner sides of the girders are 
of special steel to minimize the deteriorating effects of 
contact with the ballast. To permit the spans to be 
handled by cranes, the end plates of the girders were 
made to serve as lifting bales by projecting them some- 
what above the top flanges and by providing a 4%4-in. 
round hole in the projecting portion of each plate. After 
the bridges had been installed, these plates were burned 
off flush with the top flanges. 

Aside from the fact that the main girders consist of 
rolled beams in some of the new spans and built-up 
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Cross-Section Through One of the Spans With Rolled- 
Beam Girders, Showing Typical Construction 


members in others, the bridges are essentially similar 
in construction in all other respects. About one-half of 
the spans are on skew layouts. 


Deck Construction 


In all the bridges, the floor systems consist of wide- 
flange beams, usually the 10-in. 45-lb. section, with 
riveted connections. Over these is a %-in. deck plate of 
wrought iron or special steel with butt-welded joints, 
the welds being made by the step-back or stagger sys- 
tem to minimize distortion. The deck plates are also 
fastened by means of fillet welds along both edges of 
each floorbeam flange. Between the longitudinal edges 
of the deck plates and the girders, a space 8-in. wide 
is closed by means of a 3%-in. curb plate, placed at an 
angle of 45 deg., which is of such a width and so formed 
that its upper portion lies flat against the girder web 
and extends to a level above the ballast line. This plate 
is butt-welded to the deck plates and fillet and plug- 
welded to the web of the girder. Protection is pro- 
vided for the deck: plates in the form of 1%4-in. asphalt 
plank, laid in asphalt mastic. 

Another feature of the new bridges is that, for a short 
distance at each end of each span, the space between 
the under side of the plate deck and the bottom flanges 
of the floorbeams is filled with concrete. This was done 
because the under surfaces of the floor system over the 
bridge seats would not be readily accessible for paint- 
ing or other maintenance and covering them with con- 
crete afforded a permanent means of protection. The 
spaces between the end stiffeners of the girders on both 
sides of the webs were also filled with concrete up to a 
level just below the top flanges. 

The new spans were delivered to the railroad by the 
fabricator in the form of completely-assembled units, ex- 
cept that the deck and curb plates were not applied for 
short distances at the ends. These were omitted to 
permit the placing of the concrete in these portions of 
the decks by the railroad. As delivered, the spans were 
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sent to a central point relative to their final locations, 
where all necessary work was performed to get them 
in complete readiness for installation. This included 
the placing of the concrete in the decks at the ends and 
between the end stiffeners on the outsides of the spans. 
However, because pipe sleeves for receiving the upper 
ends of the anchor bolts were embedded in the concrete 
between the end stiffeners on the inner sides of the 
girders, it was necessary to wait until the spans had 
been installed to place this concrete so that the sleeves 
could be located accurately with respect to correspond- 
ing sleeves embedded in the bridge seats.. In the sec- 
tions of the spans where the decks were filled with con- 
crete, a %4-in. bottom plate of special steel was welded 
to the undersides of the floorbeam flanges. 

Other preparatory work that was performed by the 
railroad included the welding on of the deck and curb 
plates at the ends of the spans; the application of the 
asphalt deck planks, the ballast and the ties; and the 
field painting of the spans. The specifications called 
for one shop coat of red lead (except on the surfaces 
to be welded or to be covered with concrete), and over 
this a coating of emulsified asphalt was applied in the 
field, except that the facias and the under surfaces of 
the decks were painted with black bridge paint. As the 
final step in preparing the spans, they were loaded on 
flat cars for transportation to the site of installation. 


Method of Installation 


The work of installing the new spans was carefully 
organized to the end that interference with traffic would 
be reduced to a minimum, with the result that at no 
time were more than two tracks out of service at any 

_ given location. The procedure that was followed when 
renewing a given bridge was to start with the span 
under the most southerly track (the eastbound passen- 
ger track) and install the new spans one by one progres- 
sively across the tracks. 

First, the track carrying the span to be renewed and 
the next adjacent track were taken out of service, and 
the power in the overhead carrier wires was cut off, 
this being an electrified line. Next, the rails and ties 
were removed from the old span, and short sections of 
rails were installed to even up the tracks at the ends of 
the bridge to permit the approach of the cranes that 
were used in handling the old and new spans. Using 
oxy-acetylene torches, the anchor bolts of the old span 
were cut off and the floorbeams were cut through near 
the inside girder. This permitted the outside girder 
and the floorbeams of the old span to be lifted out as a 
unit by a crane and deposited in a car on the adjacent 
track. To install the new span, the flat car containing 
it was spotted on the adjacent track and two 150-ton 
locomotive cranes were used to set it into position on the 
abutments. The only remaining step necessary to the 
restoration of service over the span was the replacing of 
the track rails. 

The same procedure was followed in renewing the 
remainder of the spans at any given location. In plac- 
ing the first three spans, it was necessary in each case, 
because of the presence of the girder of the adjacent 
existing span, to offset the new span 6 in. from its final 
location. After the fourth span had been placed, the 
other three spans were jacked over to their final posi- 
tions. When taking out the fourth span at any location, 
the floorbeams were cut through midway between the 
girders and the span was removed in approximately 

two equal parts. As a protective measure, the spaces 
between the ends of the new spans and the backwalls 
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of the abutments, and between the girders of adjacent 
spans, were filled with asphalt mastic. 


52 Individual Spans 


Since the program entailed the installation of 13 four- 
track street bridges, it is apparent that the procedure 
described above for installing a single span was repeated 
52 times. Through frequent repetition of the same pro- 
cedure, the forces performing the work of installing the 
bridges became highly proficient. As a matter of fact, 
it was generally the rule that the work of installing the 
individual spans required only about an hour from the 








When a New Span Had Been Set Into Position, the Only 
Remaining Step Necessary to the Restoration of Service 
Was the Replacing of the Track Rails 


time that the removal of the rails and ties from the old 
span was begun until the new structure was in place. 
However, owing to the fact that the delivery of some 
of the spans was delayed considerably, it was not pos- 
sible to carry out the work of installing them as a con- 
tinuous, progressive operation. Actually, this work ex- 
tended over a period of about ten months. 

At the two locations where the program involved the 
replacement of bridges across creeks, the new spans are 
precast slabs, consisting of rolled beams encased in con- 
crete. In these structures, which are both 37 ft. 3 in. 
long, there are two slabs for each track, and the outside 
slab in each side of the bridge has a curb for retaining 
the ballast. Each of the slabs was provided with four 
lifting loops, consisting of 134-in. rods, in its top sur- 
face to permit it to be handled by the cranes, and the 
method of installation was generally similar to that fol- 
lowed for the “bathtub” spans. 


Substructure Work 


At many of the locations where the new bridges were 
installed, the bridge seats of the existing abutments had 
undergone deterioration such as to require that repairs 
be made before the new spans were installed. Moreover, 
since the existing backwalls of the abutments were too 
high for the new spans, it was necessary that lower back- 
walls be provided. Generally, therefore, the work of 
each abutment consisted of the replacement of the bridge 
seat, the first course of masonry below the seat and the 
backwall, with concrete construction. When perform- 
ing the masonry repair work, all of which was done 
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under traffic, the existing spans were supported on tim- 
ber falsework bents placed against the faces of the abut- 
ments. However, a supplemental support had to be pro- 
vided for carrying the tracks adjacent to the ends ot 
the bridges while work was in progress on the back- 
walls, and the type of support that was devised for this 
purpose is worthy of mention. 

For each track this support embodied eight 130-Ib. 
_ stringer rails bolted together in pairs, there being a pair 
of these rails on each side of each of the track rails. 
At one end, the stringer rails were supported by means 
of blocking on the temporary bent and at the other end 
on a timber grillage placed in the embankment. Sus- 
pended from the ‘stringer rails by means of 1%-in. 
hanger bolts were a number of special cross-ties on 
which the track rails were carried. These ties were 10 
ft. long and in two sizes—8-in. by 8-in. and 8-in. by 
12-in.—which were placed alternately. A single hanger 
bolt was provided at each pair of supporting rails to 
carry each 8-in. by 8-in. tie; for each 8-in. by 12-in. tie 
there were two hanger bolts at each pair of rails. 

Special washers were used for transmitting the load 
from the hanger bolts to the carrying rails, each of which 
was made from the base of a short section of 130-Ib. rail; 
that is, a section of rail from which the web and head 
had been removed by cutting along a line at the base of 
the web. When used for supporting the 8-in. by 8-in. 
ties, the washers were 6-in. long and contained one bolt 
hole; for the larger ties they were 12-in. long and had 
two bolt holes. When placed bottom side up between 
a pair of stringer rails, these washers had an even 
bearing on the bases of these rails; also their top sur- 
faces provided horizontal bearings for the nuts on the 
hanger bolts. 

The bridge-renewal program described in this article 
was carried out under the general direction of E. E. 
Oviatt, chief engineer. The new bridges were designed 
under the direct supervision of F. J. Pitcher, engineer 
of structures and design, and were installed under the 
direction of G. W. Curtiss, division engineer. The work 
of repairing and altering the bridge abutments, prepar- 
ing the new spans for installation, and of constructing 
the precast slabs for the creek bridges was performed 
under contract by the George F. Collins Company, Inc., 
New York. All spans were installed by company forces. 


A Sample Box Car Made of 
Pre-Fabricated Wolman- 
ized Lumber for a South 
American Government 
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Wolmanized Lumber in 
Prefabricated Box Cars 


HE Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
| pany is now in process of building 375 steel- 
framed, single-sheathed wood freight cars at the 
company’s Butler, Pa., shops. The American Car & 
Foundry Company has an order for 175 cars of similar 
design. The cars are for the account of a South Amer- 
ican government, and are representative of South Amer- 
ican designs for 25-ton, meter-gage freight cars. 

Following specifications of the customer’s engineers, 
practically all of the wood in these cars has been pres- 
sure-treated Wolman salts preservative for protection 
against termite and decay attack, which tends to decrease 
the effective service life for freight cars. South Amer- 
ican engineers report that this action is either prevented 
or greatly retarded by Wolmanizing, which has the 
additional advantage of being a clean treatment, per- 
mitting subsequent application of paint to the wood sur- 
faces and also having no odor or other damaging effect 
on lading. 

The retention of preservative in the lumber is 0.3 Ib. 
of Wolman salts per cu. ft. of wood. Following treat- 
ment, the lumber was kiln-dried to a moisture content 
of 10 per. cent. All lumber was supplied, machined, 
and cut to net length by the Wauna Lumber Company, 
Wauna, Ore. 

The American Lumber & Treating Company’s 
Wolmanizing cylinders are located adjacent to the 
lumber manufacturing facilities of this company. 

The total treated lumber requirements for the 375 
cars comprise 304,615 board feet of select Douglas fir, 
graded in accordance with A. A. R. specifications, Par. 
53. The lumber was ordered cut to length, such pre- 
fabrication allowing faster construction, with resulting 
economies. 

Although it is often found necessary to trim the cut- 
to-length material during the construction of freight 
cars, it is nevertheless a matter of cutting off only two 
or three inches, rather than several board feet, with 
no appreciable reduction in effectiveness of treatment at 
the ends of the lumber. 

















Business Research for Railroads’ 


A search for the principles necessary for success in 


this work, based upon a study of methods in actual use 


By George Rugge 


OR a long time railway executives have recognized 
F the need for long-range economic planning, but 
immediate necessities have caused them to con- 
centrate most of their time on short-term problems. Suc- 
cessful management has been demanding an increasing 
amount of fact accumulation and analysis. Now, the 
war has heightened the importance of advance-planning 
and has led railway managements to a renewed interest 
in business research. Various railroads have tried dif- 
ferent systems of organizing their business research; 
some have been successful, other have not. 

This survey assumes that no company possesses all 
the best ideas and practices, and that every company 
might benefit from the experiences and opinions of 
others. Therefore, an attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the actual patterns of present-day methods of busi- 
ness research on the railroads. As a result of this study, 
a general pattern is proposed in the form of plans and 
principles to serve as a guide for revamping present 
methods along more effective lines. 


What Business Research Investigates 


Business research is concerned with such economic 
problems as company survival, finance, marketing, labor 
relations and public relations. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries technical problems predominate, whereas in 
service industries managerial and economic problems 
predominate. The railroad industry was the first great 
service industry, and has, therefore, contributed more 
to managerial and economic techniques of business than 
any other industry. 

In all successful businesses research has never been 
confined within a research department. Successful man- 
agement has always based its policies on facts rather 
than preconceived opinions, and the officers have realized 
that research is not a substitute for management, but 
rather a helpful tool. The purpose of the companies or 
men imbued with the research attitude should be to assem- 
ble and present the objective evidence for decisions, plans 
and _ policies. 

Business research can be conceived as conducted in a 
series of concentric areas. In the center is the indi- 
vidual enterprise. Around this is the area of co-opera- 
tion for national industry (i.e., all the concerns in the 
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* This article is an abstract of a report on an investigation in industry 
carried on by George Rugge, while on leave of absence from the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, as a recipient of an Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion Fellowship for advanced study in administration at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The language of the original manuscript has, necessarily, been editorially 
altered here and there in preparing this much-reduced digest of Mr. Rugge’s 
complete work. The effort has been made in every case to retain the mean- 
ing of the original, but the editor rather than the author (now in military 
service) is responsible for the wording’ of the present article. 

It is planned to publish Mr. Rugge’s completa manuscript as a book. 
Persons interested in purchasing copies thereof may obtain further infor- 
mation by addressing: Director, Sponsored Fellowship Program, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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same line of business); and around the industry as a 
whole is the area of the national economy. Encircling all 
is the great area of international business and trade. It is 
readily apparent that the areas are interdependent, and 
that part of the research in each area must consist of 
analyzing the activities of the other areas. Translating 
this analogy to railroad terms, three important areas 
are found: (1) the individual railroad company, (2) 
the national railroad organizations, and (3) the national 
economy. This report is concerned with the content, 
methods, personnel and organization of business research 
in the area of the individual railroad. 


Types of Problems 


Scrutiny of the economic problems of a railroad will 
disclose three distinct types of questions requiring the 
type of investigation which is called “business research.” 
These three types of problems are I—internal, I]— 
general policy and I]]—external. 

I—INTERNAL ProBLEMS.—These deal with functions 
and situations over which it is possible for the company 
to exercise a reasonable degree of control. Research 
in these problems is largely for the purpose of servic- 
ing the various departments and divisions of a company. 
Details of the problems in this category are difficult to 
assemble, but the following instances will serve to ex- 
emplify them: 

1. Traffic and marketing problems: Market studies 
(i.e., of the demand, actual or potential, for railroad 
transportation under varying conditions) ; advertising 
techniques; rate policies; consumer attitudes; sales 
methods; industrial development; agricultural develop- 
ment. 

2. Transportation service methods: Cost analysis; 
equipment depreciation and obsolescence; terminal loca- 
tion; switching methods; maintenance methods; train 
operation ; type and kind of motive power ; kind of fuel; 
speed of traffic. 

3. Personnel and industrial relations: Aptitude and 
attitude tests; fatigue studies; wage, employment and 
retirement plans; employee organizations and activities; 
death, sickness, and disability plans; merit rating, and 
job evaluation plans; selection and training of super- 
visors. 

4. Purchasing and stores: Sources and prices of ma- 
terials ; purchasing methods ; inventory control and stor- 
age; distribution of material; salvage operations. 

5. Accounting and statistics: Machine methods; de- 
sign of forms; means of co-operation with other depart- 
ments. 

II—ProstemMs oF GENERAL Poticy.—Problems of 
general policy are those which deal with stewardship 
and protection of the company against external factors 
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impinging upon the business. These problems may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Financing, investment and credit: Changes in 
capital structure; investment in fixed assets; credit 
sources and costs; budget planning. 

2. Organization: Comparative effectiveness of various 
departments ; responsibility and control. 

3. Subsidiary companies: Methods of financing, meth- 
ods of control; methods of co-ordinating with parent 
company. 

4. Expansion and abandonments. 

5. Competitive and co-ordination studies (with other 
forms of transport). 

6. Reorganization. 

7. Public relations. 

8. Bringing in outside ideas. 

III—ExTERNAL ProBLeMS.—External problems are 
those over which the management exercies no control, 
but which need to be fully understood in order that the 
company’s operations may be adapted to them. These 
problems are difficult to define in terms of specific rail- 
road situations, but may be exemplified as follows: 

1. Economic conditions and trends: Forecasting of 
business and economic conditions ; industrial shifts; price 
movements ; shifts in consumer preference; national in- 
come; shifts in international trade; production changes. 

2. Government relations, policy and regulation. 

3. Technological changes in transportation. 

4, Technological changes in other industries. 

5. International policy. , 

The lines between internal, general policy, and ex- 
ternal matters cannot be clearly drawn, and it is in these 
twilight zones that some of the most difficult problems 
lie. 


Evaluating Technological Changes 


Business research measures the value of technological 
advances to given situations at given times. Some roads, 
for example, are faced with the problem of whether or 
not to adopt Diesels in place of steam locomotives. From 
the standpoint of mechanical efficiency the decision 
might be for the Diesel, but an analysis of the coal and 
oil revenues of the road might point to a different con- 
clusion. The Diesel might give decreased operating 
costs but might result in reduced railway purchase of 
coal, and might cause the loss of considerable coal traffic. 

On railroads, the technological’ phases of the business 
are confined primarily to the engineering, mechanical, 
test and signal departments. The effectiveness of their 
work is measured chiefly by their contribution to the 
efficiency of the operating department. Their technique 
is cost analysis and their goal is economies, not econom- 
ics. This is as it should be, for most of their problems 
concern one department; however, technical research 
presents problems from time to time that are not routine 
and whose costs cannot be measured by the criteria of 
one department. It is in this area that economics must 
judge the technological. One writer has aptly said, “It 
is the duty of economic analysts to remind the specialists 
constantly that they are members of a symphony orches- 
tra—not soloists.” 


Why Bankrupt Roads Are Good at Research 


The need for business research is seldom recognized 
in a company until a crisis arises, or until such a time 
that even the short-sighted can see the crisis coming. 
This is one reason why today the railroads that have 
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been in reorganization during the past twenty years 
have a greater number of business research departments 
than the solvent roads. 

There are very real dangers on the business horizon. 
Every railroad and business executive knows that un- 
less a business can maintain a reasonable amount of 
confidence on the part of the public, of labor and of 
investors, the government is going to take over the job 
of planning and directing the enterprise. The challenge 
is clear. It is reasonable to assume that such a difficult 
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George Rugge is now a lieutenant in the 
Army Signal Corps, on active duty. A 
Kansan by origin, Lieutenant Rugge is a 
member of the engineering staff of the Santa 
Fe. In the fall of 1941 he was granted a 
year’s leave by his company to accept a Sloan 
Fellowship at M. I. T. and the article here 
presented is a summary of the result of the 
study he was thus enabled to undertake, prior 
to his entrance upon active military duty. 

In the course of his investigation, the 
author not only read widely in the literature 
of the subject but he also developed a num- 
erous acquaintance, both in the railroads and 
industry, among officers and executives fa- 
miliar with and interested in business re- 
search problems. Hence his report reflects 
the views of men of extended practical ex- 
perience with these problems. 





and complex responsibility can be fulfilled out of hand— 
and in the absence of careful study and planning to 
formulate a winning strategy? Some of the questions 
which constitute dangers on the railroad horizon are: 

1. What changes are taking place in the commercial 
geography of the nation, and what effect will these 
changes have on the traffic, revenues and operations 
of a given railroad? 

2. What effects on railway transportation are the 
changes in the basic materials industries likely to cause? 

3. What can railroads gain and what are they likely 
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to lose because of the great development in the aircraft 
industry ? 

4. What shall a railroad as a transport company do 
about the competitive vehicles of transport? 

5. How can a railroad develop sounder public, labor 
and governmental relations? 

6. How can a railroad furnish the type of service that 
the public wants at a rate that will move the goods? 


Research Helpful During War 


A great deal is being written and spoken about “post- 
war planning.” Many believe that “planning” depart- 
ments should shelve all work that does not contribute 
directly to the war effort. But in war time, the need 
for research is not lessened; war really calls for greater 
effort in this direction. There is no better time to clear 
an organization of decadent practices and useless frills 
than in war time. A skeleton force of business research 
men working on war problems may be worth, measured 
in terms of future profits, a thousand times the cost. 

New methods of handling reports and accounting 
figures may be installed; all sorts of methods can be 
devised and tested for conserving manpower, materials 
and company financial resources. Analytical thought 
applied to these problems will produce many methods di- 
rectly applicable, also, to peace time operation. In one 
large and progressive manufaturing company, several 
business research men have recently been hired to work 
on such problems as improving methods of accounting 
and control, handling of labor, training employees and 
plant utilization. As a result of this research, this com- 
pany is increasing its production of war material per 
unit of manpower, and at the same time is developing 
a ‘know-how’ on keeping the income statement black 
after the war. 

Economic studies of railway problems are as old as 
the railway itself. The first railways at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne were the result of the same type of thinking as 
the management engineer applies today in improving 
production methods. The railway industry was early 
in the application of economics to business—partly be- 
cause transportation cuts across and is a part of the 
economic life of every form of business. Men like John 
Stevens called themselves “locating engineers” rather 
than business research analysts. It is doubtful, however, 
even today if any other industry has developed a prac- 
tical technique of economic analysis superior to that 
used by the old-time locating engineer in determining 
questions as to grades, curvature, distance, and rise 
and fall in railway lines. 


Statistics Not Always Concrete Facts 


In more recent years the trend of the application of 
economic analysis to railroad problems has taken the 
direction of using statistical and accounting methods 
for control on the railroads. This has been necessary, 
partly because of the handling of the mass figures in- 
volved in the routine of the business, and partly because 
of the geographical separation of the employees. Closely 
allied with this trend has been the increasing amount of 
economic data that are being collected by the railroads. 
But caution is needed in using industry-wide statistics. 
There is a tendency among business men to fall into the 
error, common in academic circles, of using national 
and industry-wide statistical data as definite measures 
of concrete facts. A nation-wide average does not 


necessarily portray conditions in any one company— 
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and to attempt to solve a specific local problem on the 
basis of national, or even territorial, figures may result 
in serious error. Thus it is possible to stretch the 
plenteous economic information about the railroads far 
beyond its usefulness, and by so doing to arrive at un- 
fortunate results. The use of such general and average 
data in place of localized information often conceals 
reality rather than shedding light and thus stifles creative 
effort in the formulation of a company’s business policies. 

The business research function on a railroad may be 
organized to serve two primary purposes: First, to act 
as a service unit for the president, and, second, to act 
as a service group for the line executives. The presi- 
dent is usually served best by a centralized research 
group, while the line officers are usually served best by 
a departmentalized research or some other decentralized 
arrangement. 

There are executives who believe that business re- 
search should be confined to those problems which are 
of such magnitude and complexity that they can be 
handled only by organizing large special research groups 
for each special problem. There is a danger, however, 
that such a research system may rapidly become only 
an error-correcting agency. The type of problems to 
be dealt with therefore should influence the location of 
the research group. Besides the distinction between 
internal, general management and external problems, 
the magnitude of the inquiry must be considered. 


Purposes of Business Analysis 


Other railway officers believe that the training of 
future executives should be one of the most important 
purposes of a research organization. 

The purpose cited by some railroads for establishing 
a research department is to improve the lines of com- 
munication between officers and departments. 

In some cases the purpose of the research group was 
to develop methods of gathering and interpreting eco- 
nomic data of value to the railroads. 

It is the function of some business research groups to 
be management engineers for the railway. 

There are three characteristics of railway organiza- 
tions that affect the location of research men within the 
company. First, the geographical separation of the 
operations makes it difficult for research groups which 
are a part of general management to develop suitable 
channels of information. Second, the need for func- 
tional specialization has forced all the large roads to 
develop a great many special departments (i.e., such as 
mechanical, engineering, accounting, transportation, 
passenger traffic and freight traffic). These special de- 
partments co-ordinate their routine line duties very 
closely with the regional and divisional managements, 
but at the same time their standards, rules and policies 
are set by the departmental managements. Care must 
be taken, then, to avoid establishing a decentralized re- 
search system which will cause the regional and divi- 
sional officers to work at cross purposes with the 
specialized departmental men. 

Third, the seniority system makes it difficult to get 
men into the departments who can contribute an outside 
point of view. Three of the companies interviewed felt 
that some men with other than railroad experience 
should be included in the business research organization. 
It is often less difficult to bring outside men into central 
groups which are located in the president’s office than 
it is to introduce them departmentally. 

The staffs of most successful business research de- 
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partments are composed largely of younger men. The 
lack of trained young men may force a railroad execu- 
tive to choose the centralized type of research organiza- 
tion because it requires less men and it is not necessary 
to have so many qualified men as would be the case if 
one or more had to be provided for each department. 

Those roads which over a period of years have de- 
veloped a group of young, well equipped supervisory 
officers have found that much of the internal and de- 
partmental business research is done by them without 
the organization of a formal research program. This 
situation still leaves untouched, however, the serious 
problems which lie in the fields of general policy and 
external relations. 


To Centralize or Decentralize? 


Business research units may classify from the stand- 
' point of their location in an organization, into five types 
as follows: (1) centralized units (2) departmental 
units; (3) committee units; (4) units consisting of an 
economist or a statistician; (5) units consisting of a 
single executive. 

The initial difficulties which will be encountered when 
a new research division is organized in a company will 
be less if the centralized type is chosen. But, in actual 
operation, a central unit will encounter many obstacles 
unless a very strong leader is chosen for the director. 
The centralized unit will tend to be more objective in 
its thinking than the departmental unit, because it sees 
the company as a whole and not through the eyes of a 
single department; it is not influenced by special de- 
partmental interests. 

The central research unit has difficulty, however, in 
obtaining first-hand information from other sections of 
the company. Such a group, therefore, must develop 
its own system of communication to all levels of the 
company organization. The task means the creation of 
mutual respect and friendly personal relationships which 
in some cases may take several years. 

Departmental or decentralized research units are, as 
their designation suggests, attached to various depart- 
ments or divisions of a company. For example, such 
organizations might be located in each department— 
such as engineering, mechanical, accounting, transporta- 
tion and purchasing departments. Research workers may 
be located at one point in each department, or at various 
levels within it. It has been suggested by a professor 
of transportation that business research workers might 
be located as far down in the departments as the offices 
of the superintendent of motive power, superintendent 
of car service, division freight or passenger agents, dis- 
trict engineers and regional accounting officers. These 
men might do both technical and economic research 
work. In fact, a fundamental premise of the depart- 
mental system is that the technical and economic re- 
search must be combined. 


Achieving Flexibility 


Greater flexibility is obtained with departmental re- 
search units than can be had with a centralized group. 

hen a problem is company-wide, a committee may be 
formed of research men from the various departments— 
varying in number and kind of personnel according to 
need. Some centralized groups acquire this flexibility 
by calling in personnel from the various departments, 
when the need arises. The established lines of inter- 
departmental communication are used with departmental 
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research, instead of having to set up a new level of com- 
munication, as the centralized type must do. 

On the other hand, research workers located in vari- 
ous departments may many times be found working on 
important departmental projects at a time when joint 
research is needed by top-management. 


A Danger in the Committee Method 


Committee business research units are defined as a 
group of railway officers or other competent staff men 
who are freed of all other duties and are brought to- 
gether to study a certain problem for the company. 
Many railroads have used this method to a limited 
degree, but in one case it is being used very extensively. 
Under this system the men are detached from their line 
jobs and are given full-time research assignments ; when 
the project is completed they return to their former 
positions. This type of program can be initiated with- 
out altering the company organization or adding to it. 
This type of group brings together the company’s best 
qualified men for the job and also gets men who “know 
their way around on the railroad.” The committee sys- 
tem will, however, be difficult to use on roads where 
there is a lack of young, well-trained men that under- 
stand the scientific methods of analysis. As heretofore 
suggested, this method of investigation tends to follow 
problems rather than to anticipate them. 

Economists or statisticians have been hired by some 
roads to interpret the basic economic trends that might 
affect the company. These men are not part of the 
statistical department, but are separate from all depart- 
ments. Their work consists primarily of furnishing the 
executives with economic data concerning the broad 
economic movements. Their functioning is usually 
limited because of lack of staff. They have an important 
responsibility but the limitations put upon them have 
usually been too great to enable them to do business 
research of the magnitude that is needed. 

The one-man executive type of business research is 
similar to that done by the economist. One man is 
trying to fill the need for many men. 

The success of a business research department of any 
type depends on the ability and personality of its per- 
sonnel. This problem has three parts: Selection, Train- 
ing and Control. 


Qualifications of a Research Director 


The director of a railroad business research group 
should have in some way acquired the “feel” of the 
business that makes him a “railroader”. Men who 
have shown unusual ability in more than one phase of 
the railroad may be likely men. Also, they should have 
shown the ability to contribute effectively to problems 
of major policy. In fact, the director must have as 
thorough a grasp of the railroad as any officer. 


[The second and concluding installment of this much- 
condensed abstract of Mr. Rugge’s study will appear 
in an early issue of RatLway AcE. In this coming in- 
stallment, further discussion will be presented of the 
problem of personnel and organization of business re- 
search on a railroad—together with a list of practical 
questions to which railroad officers want answers, and 
which only this kind of research can give. The abstract 
ts concluded by the statement of 20 principles which, 
from the author’s investigation, he concludes should 
be observed to obtain best results in an undertaking of 
this kind.—Ep1tTor | 
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OR long it has been said that a woman’s place is 
in the home. If this is true, women have proved 
that the qualities required to keep a home running 

smoothly can, in times of emergency, be diverted to other 
channels, and have fitted them for many types of work 
formerly reserved for men. Women everywhere are 
playing a prominent part in the present war, and in 
South Africa where a large proportion of the country’s 
man-power has been diverted to the fighting forces, 
women are helping to keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, taking the place of men in the professions, con- 
tributing to munitions production, and working for the 
country’s war effort in many other ways. 


Not Many Pre-War Jobs for Women 


Before the war the occupations to which women were 
appointed on the South African Railways were con- 
firmed mainly to social welfare work; shorthand and 
typing; certain forms of clerical work, such as the oper- 
ation of Hollerith accounting machines and ticket sort- 
ing; telephone operation, etc. The rapid development 
which has taken place in regard to the employment 
of women is apparent from the following figures. In 
March, 1939, 957 women were employed on the South 
African Railways, and in March, 1942, the figure had 
increased to over 3,100. The figure has, of course, 
again risen since March. 

The Railway Administration has made every endeavor 
to release as many men as possible for active service, 
and in so doing it has been necessary to take on more 
and more women to fill the gaps. The process of re- 
placing men with women has been gradual and women 
have been tried out in one field after another. They 
have emerged from their testing time successfully, and 
as the Administration’s needs have grown so the body 
of women workers has grown. Most of the appoint- 
ments are for the war period only, and many of the 
women who have been appointed are dependents of men 
on active service. There are approximately 10,000 rail- 
waymen on active service and, in addition, war con- 
ditions have imposed a heavy strain on the country’s 
transportation services. The re-employment of pension- 
ers has helped to relieve the staff shortage to some ex- 
tent, but if suitable woman-power had not been avail- 
able the railways would have been severely handicapped. 

Additional women have been taken on to do clerical 
work normally performed by men. Women messengers 
have been appointed and, in certain station offices, 
women employees have made their appearance for the 
first time. At some of the larger centers women have 
replaced men ticket-sellers; and to cope with the heavy 
ticket sales on the many special passenger trains, which 
were in operation until recently, required both tact and 





* Mrs. Seawright, now the wife of an American engineer in the Wit- 
watersrand geld fields. was formerly a member of the publicity depart- 
ment of the South African Railways. 
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By Mrs. Thelma Seawright* 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa 


Women on South African Railways 


Employed in a wide variety of occupations, not all of 
them light work either, replacing men in armed forces 
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Leon Lone, Johannesburg 
A Job of Surface Grinding in a South African Railways Shop 


energy. Women graduates are engaged in design work 
in the architectural department and women tracers are 
doing useful work in drafting rooms. 

For many years specially qualified women have been 
engaged in the sphere of health and social welfare work, 
but since the war their work has been extended to in~ 
clude visits to the homes of all railwaymen on active 
service, and to assist the families with any health or 
welfare problems which may have arisen during the 
absence of the men. They also provide the trained 
nursing staff on the ambulance trains operated by the 
South African Railways for conveying sick and wounded 
members of the forces from the ports to inland hospitals. 

In railway restaurants waitresses have replaced wait- 
ers and they have shown great aptitude for this type of 
work. On the air-conditioned trains between Johannes- 
burg and Capetown stewardesses have taken the place of 
stewards and their efficiency in the dining cars is a 
tribute to their training. 

Women bus conductors have replaced men on certain 
of the suburban railway road motor bus routes. They 


look neat in their navy blue jackets and skirts and their 
courtesy and conscientiousness testify to their enthusiasm 
for their work. 2 

In Pretoria, women are successfully performing the 
duties of teamsters on freight collection and delivery, 
and have been the means of teleasing men for activé 
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service and for rural road motor services. During the 
month of May a further experiment was made when 
women were taken on as learner ticket collectors at 
Capetown. These young women, who have all under- 
gone a special training, are to work on the Cape subur- 
ban electric trains. 


Helpful in Shops Also 


For the first time in the history of the railways women 
are working beside men in the shops. When they started 
most of these young women had never seen the inside 
of a shop before, but under expert supervision they are 
learning quickly, and by releasing men for more skilled 
work they are making a valuable contribution to the 
country’s munitions production. They have brought 
extra hands into short-staffed shops and by their efforts 
output has been considerably increased. The patience 
and endurance which for generations went into monot- 
onous household tasks have now been transferred to 
mechanical work, and it is, perhaps, because of this back- 
ground that women have been found to be superior to 
men on repetitive work. 

To avoid mistakes through inexperience and conse- 
quent and wasted materials, the women are carefully 
supervised and for most operations their machines are 
set for them; but the accuracy, and high standard of 
efficiency required in the shops, demand intelligence and 
application even in the execution of minor tasks. It is 
at first rather startling to see women, almost shorn of 
femininity in dungarees and caps, in this setting of ma- 
chines, furnaces, compressors, forges and _ welding 
torches, which has for so long been considered to be the 
domain of men. Going through the shops, however, it 
soon becomes obvious that the women have made them- 
selves at home in this strange atmosphere and that they 
are in earnest about their work. Standing beside their 
machines with watchful eyes and ready hands they are 
studies in concentration. The dexterity with which they 
handle turret lathes, emulating the rhythmic movements 
of their machines, their painstaking precision, and the 
competent way in which they work with oxy-acetylene 
torches, is evidence of their adaptability. 





Operating a Shaper 
in a South African 
Railways Shop 
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South African Railways & Harbours Photo 


Welding 250 lb. Bomb Tails in a South African Railways 
Workshop 


The building of fire pump trailers for Railway Civilian 
Protective Services is among the more recent jobs allo- 
cated to the road motor shops, and young women dis- 
guised in goggles weld certain parts for fire-fighting 
engines. Bomb boxes are made in the shops and women 
operate the cross-cut saws for cutting the timber. Women 
upholsterers operate electric sewing machines and with 
nimble fingers transform yards of green leather into bus 
seats. There are also women inspectors checking the 
work as it passes out of the shops. 

The women in the road motor workshops have the dis- 
tinction of being the only women on the South African 
Railways to work on night shift, and they do so will- 
ingly and without complaint. In one of the electrical 
workshops a great deal of munitions work is also being 
undertaken, and here again women are helping to step 
up production. 

(Continued on page 617) 


Leon Levson, Johannesburg 
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Company Material Is 7.5 Per Cent 


of Revenue Ton-Miles 


Six months’ deadhead total is 15 per cent over same months 
in 1941, but ratio declines—Effect on car supply studied 


traffic, made to obtain more information about 

non-revenue freight (chiefly railway material) and 
to throw more light on its importance as a factor in 
the freight car supply problem, brings out the fact that, 
with the large increases in revenue traffic, non-revenue 
freight is now smaller in relation to the total traffic 
carried. However, the volume of this freight, as well 
as of revenue freight, has increased and continues to 
bear out the statement that the railroads are among 
their own largest shippers. The figures also indicate 
that in recent years, despite the difficulties of regulating 
traffic, the railroads, with few exceptions, have been able 
to keep their non-revenue traffic from interfering seri- 
ously with revenue movements. 

As explained in a previous study*—which dealt only 
with annual figures—non-revenue freight, which con- 
sists of materials necessary for railway maintenance and 
operation, will always represent a significant portion of 
the total freight carried by them, and when freight cars 
are scarce, must be so handled as to require a minimum 
number of cars suitable for revenue freight, especially at 
the time of the year when these freight cars are in 
greatest demand for war materials and other than strict- 
ly railroad freight. 


. N analysis of month-to-month records of railway 


One Car of Deadhead to 16 of Revenue 


During the first six months of 1942, Class I line-haul 
railroads carried 21,932,419,000 ton-miles of non-reve- 
nue (railroad) freight. This was 15 per cent more non- 
revenue freight than was carried in the first six months 
of 1941, and 34 per cent more than in the same period 
of 1940. In June, the latest month for which figures 
are available, they carried 3,451,930,000 ton-miles of 
non-revenue freight, which was 7 per cent more than 
was carried in June, 1941, and 24 per cent more than 
was carried in June, 1940. 

The six months’ total for the current year was equal 
to 7.5 per cent of the ton-miles of revenue*freight car- 
ried, as compared to the ratio of 9.1 per cent for the 
first six months of 1941, and 9.5 per cent for the first 
six months of 1940. The non-revenue freight in June 
was equal to 6.4 per cent of the revenue freight in that 
month. This was the smallest ratio of non-revenue 
freight to revenue freight in any month of record, being 
compared to a ratio of 8.3 per cent in June, 1941, and 
9.3 per cent in June, 1940. The non-revenue freight 
in June for all Class I line-haul railroads, though small- 
er in proportion to the revenue freight than in many 
previous months, was equal to one ton-mile of non- 
revenue freight for every 15.5 ton-miles of revenue 
freight. The ratio to revenue freight would be sub- 
stantially larger by including materials for railroads 
which moved as revenue freight on foreign lines, and 





* Railway Age, February 7, 1942. 
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it would be still larger by adding the tonnage of mate- 
rials used in manufacturing railway materials. 

While large quantities of railroad freight are carried 
by the home railroad in equipment which is not suited 
for revenue service, revenue equipment is used exten- 
sively by all the railroads in handling their own mate- 
rials. In almost all instances, coal, ties, rail and all 
other purchased materials are moved in revenue cars 
and much equipment, which was previously classified as 
unserviceable for revenue freight operations, has been 
restored to this service, at least for handling local ship- 
ments. For comparative purposes, it can reasonably be 
assumed that every time a car is loaded with company 
material it means one less car for revenue service, and 
that every car of railway material, though moving as 
revenue freight on a foreign line, is also one less car 
available at the time for carrying war materials or other 
shipments. 


Timing Saves Cars 


Since the volume of revenue traffic fluctuates month 
to month, usually being at its lowest early in the year 
and reaching its peak in the fall, the ideal plan of 
handling railway material to achieve the greatest use of 
cars with the least interference with revenue movement 
is to move as much of it as possible when there is a 
surplus of cars, and as little as possible when the sup- 
ply of equipment for revenue freight is at a minimum; 
and likewise to time the shipments of railway materials 
from distant sources so that they will not reduce the 
supply of equipment which can be used for other serv- 
ice. Considering the volume of materials required by 
railroads, the regularity with which fuel and other mate- 
rial are consumed and other factors, such as the seasonal 
nature of the production and consumption of much rail- 
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43 per cent below January, and they were again highest However, 7 per cent more non-revenue freight was 
in October, when the total was 45 per cent above Jan- handled from January to June of this year than in the 
uary and 60 pe rcent above April; while non-revenue same period of 1941; and in the face of shortages of 
ton-miles reached their peak in August, at a level 20 some equipment and the restrictions on material pro- 
per cent above January, and then tapered off, being only curement now in effect, the opinion is held in some 
9 per cent higher in October than in January. quarters that non-revenue freight carried during the last 
The success of the railroads in avoiding heavy ship- six months will represent a smaller portion of the peak 
ments of railroad freight during the peak of revenue . revenue traffic than in the previous year. 
movements of the current year is not yet a matter of 































record, and is not clearly indicated by figures now avail- Trends Compared 
able. Actually, the trend of non-revenue ton-miles was 
downward instead of upward during the first six months, The effort to compare revenue and non-revenue trends 


and the total was 8 per cent lower in June than in Jan- on different railroads is surrounded by difficulties. In 
uary; while revenue traffic was 20 per cent higher. the first place, the non-revenue ton-miles represent the 
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difference between the net ton-miles, revenue and non- 
revenue, reported by each road to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under Item 7, Form OS-A, and the 
revenue ton-miles reported under Item 4, Form OS-D. 
While in most cases the reasonableness of figures ob- 
tained in this manner were not open to doubt, this is 





Revenue and Non-Reveaue (Railroad) Freight—Class I 
Line-Haul Railroads* 





Non- 

rev. 
Revenue Non-rev. to 

Ton-Miles % of Ton-Miles % of Rev, 
1942 Thous. Jan. Thous. Jan. lo 
=. eC a ers oP 42,962,302 100 3,703,514 100 8.6 
eh). ec sdlededionsine 40,810,773 95 3,298,196 88 8.1 
MEAT. 2-o)ciraeesee 3 48,255,531 112 3,598,373 96 7.4 
Bor. sewed aie asia 49,997,495 116 3,633,347 97 7.3 
May i<sctencoameus 54,270,231 126 4,247,059 = 114 7.8 
Jane iiissscnse keeles 53,852,328 125 3,451,930 92 6.4 
6 Méee tisk as 290,148,660 eats 21,932;419 y 
32,941,542 100 3,128,036 100 9.5 
31,191,029 94 2,994,507 95 9.6 
37,242,830 112 3,329,361 106 9.0 
28,960,407 57 2,656,774 85 9.2 
39,721,024 120 3,670,448 117 9.2 
40,678,863 123 3,353,238 107 8.3 
6 Mego acsacts ce 210,735,695 Ces 19,132,364 wats 9.1 
ily sive me wee:s 42,845,941 130 3,233,210 104 7.6 
RUG. otter ers es 45,493,089 138 3,743,913 120 8.3 
ENE: ccia caw atees iste» 44,309,304 135 3,307,156 106 y 
WICE..; cc hictaatenmee eie'se h 47,734,400 145 3,400,360 109 7.1 
NOV: shia atietre son 42,628,605 129 3,402,922 109 8.0 
IOC. ‘sb vesae eae 41,307,313 126 3,237,802 104 7.8 
12 MieGerastetcs os 475,072,001 38,073,552 8.0 

1940 

NAM; © vic cig crorsieciesions ® 29,685,354 100 2,832,886 100 9.7 
MODs... 5aele Wan kee 27,158,669 92 2,503,564 88 9.3 
nat. atte pes siete ee 28,202,506 95 2,915,045 103 10.3 
OY sg gb tue wate 27,430,197 93 2,479,131 87 9.0 
BU x, snpgret an orate 30,314,274 102 2,766,921 97 9.1 
IC. Scie cance xa 30,116,431 101 2,783,377 97 9.3 
6 Meas 3 25s 172,907,431 ae 16,280,924 eae 9.5 
MAUY olaey e's satiate 31,167,043 105 2,549,097 90 8.2 
AUG. case ccs deem 33,500,505 112 2,905,000 102 8.7 
BAN: i .ceeye sae cee 34,195,153 115 2,865,253 100 8.7 
Ce ee oso sla's SO 36,024,928 122 2,588,829 91 7.2 
IOV... a ccritteiea's. ean 33,145,049 112 2,809,772 99 8.5 
WG," Seaengcee cere 32,285,072 109 2,618,145 92 8.1 
12 Mose eciec os 373,253,147 32,122,686 8.6 


*Item 7, ICC Form OS-A, net ton-miles, revenue and nonrevenue, minus 
Item 4, OS-D, revenue ton-miles. Subject to revision. 





not true in other cases, and the figures of a number of 
railroads could not be reconciled. In other cases, espe- 
cially on small railroads, the values fluctuated too widely 
for analysis. While, moreover, comparisons between 
roads are possible only by reducing all values to a com- 
mon denominator, which, in this study, is the volume 
of traffic in January taken as 100, it is difficult to avoid 
misleading conclusions where the actual tonnages are 
not also disclosed. The effect on car supply, for ex- 
ample, is less, in the case of non-revenue traffic which 
reaches its maximum during the peak of revenue traffic, 
on a railroad whose non-revenue freight is only 5 per 
cent of its revenue freight, than, in the case of non- 
revenue traffic which is large in the aggregate and rises 
only moderately during the peak of revenue traffic, on 
a road where the non-revenue tonnage is equal to 10 
Or more per cent of the revenue traffic. 

The analysis which has been made, however, affords 
a clearer picture of the experience of different railroads 
than has hitherto been afforded. Several charts have 
been prepared to show these trends. During 1941, the 
non-revenue ton-miles carried were at their highest dur- 
ing the same month when the revenue ton-miles were 
highest on 15 of 80 roads studied, and at their lowest 
during the peak of revenue traffic on 16 other roads; 
while on 12 roads, the peak in non-revenue traffic oc- 
curred several months before the peak in revenue traffic. 
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Brake 
Support Improved 


[ve new type Universal brake beam safety support, 


Beam Safety 


developed by the Grip Nut Company, Chicago, 
and described in the Railway Age issue of January 
17, 1942, has been improved recently by two changes in 


design. Neither affects the fundamental operating prin- 
ciple of the device. 

The Universal brake beam safety support is designed 
to prevent brake beams from dropping because of brake- 
hanger or brake-beam failure. It consists chiefly of two 
short lengths of double-galvanized cable per truck, con- 
nected to the brake-beam tension member by means of 
special iron fittings, and extending up to and over the 
truck bolster with about one inch clearance. The seven- 
strand semi-rigid cable is protected by a short section of 
enclosing pipe where it passes over the bolster, and is 
held in place by a kink or hump. One of the improve- 
ments is to change this kink or hump from a vertical to a 
horizontal plane, giving increased clearance between the 
top of the support and the bottom of the body bolster. 

In the original design, the cable ends were fixed or 
anchored in the malleable-iron fittings by expanding the 
wires at each end and filling the taper pockets with 
molten zinc in accordance with customary practice. Ex- 
perience developed that this fixed cable length required 
a number of different lengths to allow for the necessary 
clearance. With the new fittings, cables can be ad- 
justed to the desired length and then anchored by means 
of wedge inserts. The entire assembly is held in place 
with Grip Unit nuts tightened on the U-bolts. 

This device, which is an A. A. R. approved alternate 
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Malleable-Iron Fitting Cut Away To Show How the Cable 
Is Adjustable for Length and Held by a Wedge Insert 
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are made of stainless steel and they serve to cover the 
roller-type curtains as well as to contain light bulbs 
which furnish a soft light through frosted bottom panels 
in each box. Recessed ceiling lights furnish additional 
illumination in the car. The curtain rods at the sides 
of the windows overlap into a sliding groove which 
prevents the curtain from bulging and eliminates the 
escape of light from the car interior when the curtains 
are drawn. Heating pipes, grilles, window sills and 
curtain rods in the car are also made of stainless steel. 
Five large tables are arranged on one side of the 
car with a 2-ft. 4-in. aisle separating them from the 
five smaller tables on the other side. A _ space of 
3 ft. 8 in. is provided between adjoining tables. The 
floor of the car is covered with a brownish-toned rug 
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Adjustable Universal Brake Beam Safety Support Applied 
to a Freight Car Truck 


standard and can be fitted by easy adjustment to all 
types of freight car trucks, thus reducing the inventory 
of brake-beam safety supports which need be carried in 
stock. When renewing a brake beam, only one side of 
the support need be detached (R & R of four ¥%-in. 
nuts), which simplifies removal and replacement of the 
beam. 


C. P. R. Has New Diner 


On Its Maritimes Run 


EAVILY increased passenger traffic on the Can- 
H adian Pacific Railway between Montreal, Quebec, 
and St. John, New Brunswick, is being better 
served in dining accommodations on the latest of that 
railway’s dining cars which has recently been placed 
in service. 
The car has been named the “Canterbury” and it 
accommodates thirty diners at ten tables. and the floor in the passageways is covered with a 
The dining room section of the car is finished in  red-tone marboleum, The ceiling of the car is rounded 
natural satin birch, with matching tables and chairs, the to meet the curtain boxes. Curtains throughout the car 
latter covered with brown morocco leather. Between are of a light green color with a gold pattern. 
the tables are peach-colored mirror panels which extend The kitchen section of the car has been made three 
from the wainscoting to the curtain boxes. These boxes (Continued on page 617) 








Interior of Recently Completed C.P.R. Dining Car 
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The ‘“‘Canterbury”’, a New Diner Recently Placed in Service on the Canadian Pacific between Montreal and St. John, 
New Brunswick 
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“Standard” Wages for the T. P. &W. 


Such is WLB decree—McNear assails ODT management 


for accepting “featherbedding”, which Barriger denies, 


citing also record earnings and increased tonnage per train 


troversy between the Toledo, Peoria & Western 

and its train and engine service employees, the 
National War Labor Board has issued a directive order 
stipulating that the road should not be returned to pri- 
vate operation until the management agrees to make 
wage adjustments in line with last December’s settle- 
ment of the general wage case and to accept the work- 
ing rules under which the road is now being operated 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. Thus did the 
Board, in an opinion by Wayne L. Morse, approve, 
with the exception of the retroactive date, the terms of 
the award made in the case by Judge Benjamin C. Hil- 
liard of the Supreme Court of Colorado, who was ap- 
pointed by WLB to arbitrate the dispute. 


R lteversy ve last week on the long-pending con- 


McNear Opposes ‘‘Featherbedding”’ 


Meantime, George P. McNear, president of the road, 
has issued the company’s 1941 annual report in which 
he accuses the federal management of the T. P. & W. 
of promoting “wartime waste of manpower and ineffi- 
ciency” in the operation of the property, because of what 
he describes as its adoption of the “featherbed rules.” 
John W. Barriger III, federal manager of the T. P. & 
W., in reply to a telegram from Railway Age, has 
pointed out that the road now is earning more net rail- 
way operating income than ever before in its history and 
that its operating ratio is under 50. He states that the 
new working rules have eliminated “penalty” payments 
which were in effect when Mr. McNear was operating 
the property and that what Mr. McNear describes as 
“featherbedding” is only the “dual basis” of pay which, 
4 Barriger contends, is called for by the Adamson 

ct. 

Judge Hilliard had recommended that “standard rates 
of pay in effect on Class I Eastern railroads on Novem- 
ber 10, 1940, and as increased September 1, 1941, and 
as further increased December 1, 1941, be established 
retroactively beginning November 10, 1940, for the 
period during which each respective standard rate was 
in effect.” November 10, 1940, was 30 days subse- 
quent to the date on which the T. P. & W. had given 
notice of a desire to change rates of pay and working 
tules, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
took the position which Judge Hilliard supported, that 
any adjustment should be retroactive to give the em- 
ployees the Class I standard rates from that day. The 
Board, however, took the position that this and other 
late-1940 and early-1941 disputes were all part of the 
movement which finally culminated in the general settle- 
ment of last December, and hence it applied that settle- 
ment here. The working rules which the decision calls 
upon the T. P. & W. Management to accept are those 
noted in the Railway Age of August 1, page 183. 

In the opinion which he wrote for a unanimous 
Board, Mr. Morse assails the T. P. & W. management 
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for its “defiance” of WLB and President Roosevelt in 
refusing to agree to submit the controversy to arbitra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the opinion expresses the hope that 
the management will accept the decision and “once more 
assume control of the railroad.” Meanwhile, no refer- 
ence is made to the fact that the National Mediation 
Board failed to certify the controversy to the President 
as one calling for the appointment of an emergency fact- 
finding board. Commenting editorially on the contro- 
versy, Railway Age said in its issue of March 28, page 
635, that the Railway Labor Act “certainly put no more 
obligation on T. P. & W. President George P. McNear 
to arbitrate than it did on the Mediation Board and the 
President to establish a ‘fact-finding. board.’” The 
editorial went on to suggest an inquiry into the motives 
which led N. M. B. to remain silent, adding that “a 
plausible explanation going the rounds is that there are 
those who would not relish the publicity which a ‘fact 
finding’ report would give to the ‘featherbed’ rules.” 

The Morse opinion gets under way with a brief his- 
tory of the case, pointing out that the controversy was 
on its way through Railway Labor Act procedures with 
both parties refusing to arbitrate when the war broke 
out. Following Pearl Harbor, the brotherhoods agreed 
to arbitrate; but the carrier, “despite appeals from the 
National Mediation Board, the director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the U. S. Conciliation 
Service, steadfastly refused to present its case to an 
arbitrator.” Then came the certification of the case to 
WLB on February 14, followed by WLB’s February 
20 appeal for an arbitration agreement and its February 
27 order directing arbitration. 

“In assuming jurisdiction,’ the opinion said, “the 
Board, on competent advice and evidence, found that the 
dispute . . . was adversely affecting work which con- 
tributed to the successful prosecution of the war. This 
finding was based primarily on the fact that the railroad 
although only about 230 miles long, was of definite im- 
portance to maximum war transportation because of its 
connections with big Eastern and Western railroads, 
thus enabling ‘through freight’ to move quickly east- 
ward or westward without having to pass through the 
congested Chicago and St. Louis terminals.” 


Insisted on Arbitration 


On March 2, the T. P. & W. notified WLB that it 
was unwilling to comply with the arbitration order, and 
the Board came up with another appeal which was like- 
wise rejected. President Roosevelt then addressed a 
letter on March 14 to Mr. McNear. The Presidential 
letter reproduced WLB’s “final appeal,” and requested 
the T. P. & W. president to comply. When the man- 
agement failed to budge, the road was taken over on 
March 21, President Roosevelt’s executive order direct- 
ing ODT to operate the property “pending such de- 
termination of the existing labor dispute as may be ap- 
proved by the National War Labor Board.” ODT Di- 
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rector Eastman gave the job of operating the road to 
John W. Barriger, III, associate director of ODT’s 
Division of Railway Transport. 

Meanwhile, the arbitration proceeded in ex parte fash- 
ion, because the T. P. & W. management persisted in 
its refusal to participate. Judge Hilliard held hearings 
from time to time between May 5 and July 2, but “rep- 
resentatives of the carrier at no time appeared.” In this 
connection, the Board’s report said: “Attention is called 
to the fact that although the management wholly refused 
to cooperate in the proceedings, Judge Hilliard on the 
basis of the evidence presented by the representatives of 
the brotherhoods and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and on the basis of his own wide experience in the 
field of railway labor disputes was able to submit recom- 
mendations which the Board believes constitute an 
eminently fair and equitable adjustment of the claims of 
the carrier and its employees.” 

But the Board had “no liking” for the task “thrust 
upon it” in this case. “To any fair minded person, the 
necessity of finally determining a dispute ex parte is an 
unwelcome burden,” the report said. Nevertheless, it 
went on to insist that the dispute had been settled “in 
the American way and in accordance with democratic 
processes.” Previously, the opinion had cited the Board’s 
decision in the Montgomery Ward case to condemn what 
it considered was Mr. McNear’s too strict adherence for 
wartime to the spirit of “rugged individualism.” 


Mr. MecNear’s Criticism 


In his annual report Mr. McNear went into consider- 
able detail in analyzing working conditions on the road. 
A press release summarizing this analysis reads in part 
as follows: 

“Considerable wartime waste of manpower and ineffi- 
ciency in the operation of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad is charged to the adoption of so-called ‘feather- 
bed’ working rules following its seizure by the govern- 
ment on March 22 of this year. The charge is made 
by George P. McNear, Jr., president and principal own- 
er of the .239-mile freight line that runs between Effner, 
Ind., and Keokuk, Ia. 

“McNear’s troubles began when a strike was called 
on the road by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men representing employees demanding standard ‘feath- 
erbed’ rules. These latter are described as rules which 
not only create numerous soft jobs and something for 
nothing for the employees who work under them, but 
which also require the employment of many unneces- 
sary men and the use of additional motive power and 
equipment. 

“The strike began December 28 last year, the day 
before the company put into effect new schedules of op- 
eration which it had previously proposed as a means of 
reducing waste and providing, as it said, greater sim- 
plicity and efficiency in operation. On presidential order 
the road later went under government management on 
the grounds that there had been interruption of trans- 
portation, and that the company had refused to submit 
to arbitration under the Railway Labor Act. 

“After the seizure the War Labor Board took up 
again the question of arbitration that it had ordered on 
February. 27, failure to comply with which had led to 
the seizure, and appointed Judge Benjamin C. Hilliard 
of the Colorado State Supreme Court to ‘arbitrate the 
dispute.’ McNear revealed that ‘we have taken no part 
in the proceedings before Judge Hilliard’ after a study 
of his background, particularly his awards—as a referee 
for the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
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“Judge Hilliard’s awards clearly disclosed his partial- 
ity to the brotherhoods and his inability to understand 
operating problems. We are not yet informed concern- 
ing the report made by Judge Hilliard to the War Labor 
Board. : 

“On July 1 Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, announced the establishment 
of schedules of wages and working rules that ‘are in 
consonance with those generally prevailing upon the 
railroads of the country,’ and these are the standard 
featherbed rules with some minor concessions. 

“McNear presented an analysis of the road’s various 
operations before and after the seizure to show how 
service, efficiency of operations, manpower required and 
earnings of the employees had been affected since 
October, 1941, before the strike started, both by the 
road’s schedules of wages and working rules under pri- 
vate management in March, 1942, and by the federal 
manager’s operations, wages and featherbed rules of 
July, 1942.” 

This analysis was intended to show that in. March the 
man-days required for each 100 road train-miles was 15.1 
per cent fewer than in October, 1941. In July under 
federal management the requirement jumped 58 per cent 
over the March figure. Also that while the average 
compensation per employee in March was 23.6 per cent 
higher than in October, the cost to the railroad in terms 
of total road and yard crew compensation per road train- 
mile was only 4.7 per cent higher than in October. In 
July, however, the average compensation per employee 
had dropped to only 7.9 per cent above October, as 
against a jump in the cost to railroad in terms of total 
road and yard crew compensation per road train-mile of 
44.3 per cent. 

“Featherbed” rules generally, Mr. McNear asserted, 
“require that all work in railroad terminal areas through- 
out the country, where yard crews have been established, 
be done solely by yard crews, and also make it difficult 
to eliminate intermediate terminals originally spaced 
about 100 miles apart when 100 miles was a fair day’s 
run, because of the continuing requirement that freight 
crews be changed at such intermediate terminals.” 

“With ‘featherbed’ rules fully established in the Peoria 
Terminal,” said Mr. McNear, “the arrangements which 
the road had with other railroads in Peoria for econom- 
ical and prompt interchange of cars have been discon- 
tinued.” 


Mr. Barriger’s Rejoinder 


In his statement to Railway Age, Federal Manager 
Barriger explained that he had not yet seen Mr. 
McNear’s statement, but had heard of it in a telephone 
conversation. He then went on to say: 

“If Mr. McNear elects to accept the terms ¢tated for 
the return of the road, he will find its physical, traffic, 
operating and financial conditions greatly improved and 
the morale of the organization high. While during re- 
cent months wages of employees have been raised to 
standard rates prevailing on other railroads serving the 
same territory, which involved substantial increases, the 
additional cost has been fully absorbed through improved 
expense control. 

“The operating ratio is under 50 and the transporta- 
tion ratio under 20. Forty-five cents of each dollar of 
gross is being brought down to net railway operating 


‘income, which is currently exceeding $150,000 per 


month. This is record earning power for the T. P.. & W. 

“I understand criticism is implied in the fact that more 
trains were run during July than March. The strike 
embargoes and I. C. C. service orders severely curtailed 
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traffic during March, which July nearly doubled, but in 
that latter month and now train loading is the best in 
history of road. The T. P. & W. is now running trains 
of 5,000 to 7,000 tons—much larger than those oper- 
ated by the former management. 

“His schedule, which in part led to the strike, followed 
the standard practice of 100 miles or eight hours service 
constituting a basic day’s pay, but he cut the payment for 
miles in excess of 100 to one-half pro rata. This prac- 
tice, however, left the dual pay principle intact, and it 
is that principle on which his particular objections seem 
centered. 

“In reference to Mr. McNear’s remarks about so- 
called ‘featherbed rules,’ this term properly applies only 
to penalty wage payments. As Railway Age pointed 
out in its August 1 issue (page 183) the T. P. & W. 
schedule of wages and working conditions recently estab- 
lished eliminates penalty payments this railroad made 
under its former schedule and does not entail any now 
being paid. The interchange practice of which Mr. 
McNear complains only continues procedure under 
which he was operating, but reciprocal interchange runs 
on the T. P. & W. are being extended as rapidly as 
possible, in view of necessary negotiations with connect- 
ing railways and employees of all lines concerned. I 
believe Mr. McNear often erroneously uses the term 
‘featherbed rules’ interchangeably with the ‘dual basis 
of pay’ which is something different. The dual basis 
of pay is established by the so-called Adamson Act 
passed in 1916 and confirmed by Supreme Court test in 
1917 which provides that eight hours is the basic day 
for computation of pay for transportation employees, 
with its 100-mile equivalent for road service performed. 

“It has been the universal practice to pay for service- 
miles in excess of 100 at pro rata rates. The McNear 
schedule involved in the recent strike provided that miles 
in excess of 100 should be paid only half pro rata rates 
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with a consequent 25-mile speed basis for computation 
of overtime on these longer runs. Mr. McNear’s prin- 
cipal complaint of the present management appears to 
arise from its paying pro rata rates to transportation 
employees for miles in excess of 100 as all railroads are 
doing. Mr. McNear’s primary objection really is the 
Adamson Act and is a matter for him to handle with 
Congress rather than with the ODT. 

“Everyone admires men of principle, but principles 
carried to excess become obsessions and create fanatics. 
The latter seldom assist the accomplishment of the ends 
which they seek and which they could better serve by 
less zealous and intolerant devotion.” 


C. P. R. Has New Diner 


on Its Maritimes Run 


(Continued from page 614) 

feet longer than in previous cars of the railroad’s owner- 
ship. It is 30 ft. 7 in. in length and 6 ft. 8 in. wide 
and has a floor area of slightly over 200 sq. ft. In- 
stalled in the kitchen is an insulated range, a charcoal 
broiler, a refrigerator, ice chests, meat trays, storage 
space, several sinks and a number of cupboards. Greater 
working space is provided in the kitchen which helps 
to eliminate confusion during rush hours. The kitchen 
is painted in a light buff and all table tops are of 
monel metal. 

At the entrance to the dining room is a birch buffet 
for the display of silverware. The two side cupboards 
in the buffet revolve instead: of working on hinges 
and they may be used without blocking the passageway. 
At the opposite end of the car from the kitchen is a 
steward’s office furnished with a desk, drawers, lockers 
and the refrigerated mineral-water locker. 


* x 





The First of the “Austerity” Class of Mixed-Traffic Locomotives Developed and Built Last Spring by the 
Southern Railway of England 


No material has been wasted on trim. 


114,800 Ib., all on the drivers. The tractive force is 30,000 1b. 
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bh 1 In the interests of accessibility to the valve motion and running gear, running boards and foot plates have 
een omitted. The enlarged smokebox permits removal of superheating elements and tubes without disturbing the steam pipes. 


The locomotive weighs 
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Scrapping of III. 
Terminal Held Up 


Court delays dismantling of 
line, from which WPB 
wants rail 


Service on 151 miles of lines of the IIli- 
nois Terminal Railroad Company, an in- 
terurban electric line, was not discontinued 
on October 10, as was planned when the 
War Production Board requisitioned the 
rails, copper wire and other materials for 
war purposes. The company’s embargo 
was removed on October 9, when Judge W. 
S. Bodman of the Moultrie County Cir- 
cuit Court issued a temporary restraining 
order preventing the discontinuance of serv- 
ice, the order being in answer to a petition 
filed by the attorney general at the request 
of John D. Biggs, chairman of the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission. 

Also filed with the commission’s petition 

was an affidavit signed by Merrill B. Knox, 
regional consultant of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation at Chicago, in which 
he said that “he had no knowledge of any 
‘requisition having been made with respect 
to” the removal of trackage or equipment 
and that his superiors in Washington have 
no such order of record. The petition 
charged that the W. P. B. requisition was 
“null and void” because it was “made 
without any approval whatsoever by the 
Office of Defense Transportation.” 

Judge Bodman set October 19 as the last 
date on which the railroad could answer 
the injunction and said that if such an an- 
swer was not satisfactory, a permanent in- 
junction would then be issued against the 
railroad. The judge said, however, that if 
the I. T. R. can prove that its rails have 
been legally requisitioned by a recognized 
agency of the United States, the temporary 
restraining order will then be revoked. 

A. P. Titus, president of the railroad, 
stated on October 9 that the carrier would 
continue service until the controversy is 
settled. Following the granting of the in- 
junction, Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, an- 
nounced that the War Production Board 
had agreed not to order demolition of the 
road pending further study by the O. D. T. 

The abandonment of these lines extend- 
ing from Mackinaw Junction, IIl., to De- 
catur via Bloomington and from Decatur 
to Danville has become more and more in- 
volved during recent weeks. First the 
railroad petitioned the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon 26 
trains. While this commission was still 
investigating, the War Production Board 
requisitioned the rails, copper wire and 
other materials for war purposes. The Ii- 
linois Commerce Commission protested this 
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action because it was taken without con- 
sulting with the commission as to the need 
of the road for public use and because it 
ignored its state rights and authority. The 
commission ordered -the railroad to con- 
tinue service and to improve it. The latest 
move on the part of the commission was 
to seek an injunction which was granted 
on October 9. 

While the commission was opposing the 
abandonment, other interests entered the 
controversy. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation intimated that it had not been 
consulted, and the director of its local 
transportation division stated that the divi- 
sion concurred in the order of the com- 
mission. When the Metals Reserve Cor- 
poration announced on October 8 that it 
had executed a contract to salvage the 
line, senators in Washington protested to 
a Senate Interstate Commerce subcommit- 
tee that W. P. B. “is ordering railroad 
branch lines torn up in various parts of 
the country without giving the people in 
affected areas a chance to voice opposition 
and without determining the needs of the 
communities in view of truck shortages 
and tire and gasoline rationing.” An in- 
vestigation was begun. 

The lines involved serve a rich agricul- 
tural area which produces dairy and poul- 
try products and meats. One portion, 66 
miles in length, passes through Mackinaw 
Junction, Bloomington, Clinton and Deca- 
tur. The other, 85 miles long, serves De- 
catur, Bement, Monticellow, Champaign, 
Urbana, Ogden and Danville. The lines 
serve 84 industries, including manufactur- 
ers, grain elevators, bulk oil stations and 
coal and scrap yards. They also provide 
transportation for several: thousand em- 
ployees of war production plants in the 
area and an ordnance plant at IIliopolis. 

In 1941, the entire system of 671 miles 
carried 3,930,947 passengers and 6,154,013 
tons of freight, the total ton-miles being 
380,569,000. Operating revenues amounted 
to $7,029,936 and the net income amounted 
to $978,213. The company owns 65 loco- 
motives, including 43 electrics, 1,427 freight 
cars and 78 passenger cars, including 53 
motor cars and 112 miscellaneous cars. In 
his testimony before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Titus stated that the lines 
to be abandoned had not been meeting ex- 
penses. 


Stops Refrigerator Cars from 
Peddling Grapes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 14 issued Service Order No. 89 
which prohibits railroads from allowing 
the use of refrigerator cars for peddling 
of wine grapes and juice grapes. The or- 
der, effective October 19, was issued be- 
cause the peddling retarded the “prompt 
release” of the refrigerator cars used for 
the grape traffc. 


ODT Carloading 
Order Modified 


Revised General Order No. 18 
includes new suggestions 
and clarifications 


The revised version of General Order 
No. 18, which requires maximum loading 
of freight cars carrying civilian freight, 
was made public October 14 by Director 
Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. The revised order becomes ef- 
fective November 1. The original order 
was issued August 15 to take effect Sep- 
tember 15, but on September 4 the effective 
date was postponed to permit revisions to 
be made, as provided in the ODT annouce- 
ment which accompanied the original order, 
summarized in Railway Age of August 22, 
page 313. 

Under the terms of the revised order, 
railroads are prohibited from accepting 
for shipment, with certain exceptions, any 
freight cars not loaded either to the full 
visible capacity or to the marked weight 
capacity stenciled on the car or recorded 
in the Official Railway Equipment Regis- 
ter. The reference to the “load limit” of 
cars in the original order has been changed 
so that the stenciled capacity in pounds is 
the minimum weight requirement which the 
shipper normally must meet. é 

The revised order further provides that 
bulk freight shipments in closed cars meet 
the requirements if the load extends “to 
an elevation not lower than 18 inches from 
the roof of the car, measured at its side 
walls, or, if the interior walls of such 
car are partially sheathed or lined, to the 
utmost elevation practicable without over- 
running the sheathing or lining.” Ship- 
ments also are acceptable if non-bulk 
freight in a closed car or either bulk or 
non-bulk freight in an open car is “loaded 
so as to occupy and utilize all of the prac- 
ticable stowage space of such freight car.” 

As is pointed out in the announcement 
accompanying the revised order, the ODT 
Division of Railway Transport’ receives 
authority in it to issue special directions 
to permit loading commodities below the 
specified weight requirements “to meet 
specific needs or exceptional circum- 
stances.” These special directions and 
either general or special permits may be 
issued by ODT to cover situations “with 
respect to maximum loading when loading 
will create a transportation hazard, dam- 
age lading, cause injury to persons, or 1S 
beyond the refrigerating, heating or ven- 
tilating capacity of a car, or to prevent 
undue hardship.” 

Under the revisedsorder the consignor 
is not required to make any endorsement 

(Continued on page 623) 
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House O.K.’s ODT’s 
Additional $5 Million 


Supplemental appropriation 
will be in addition to $7,000,- 
000 already received 


An additional appropriation of $5,200,000 
for the Office of Defense Transportation 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, is carried in H. R. 7672, the sup- 
plemental national defense appropriation 
bill which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on October 8, the same 
day on which it had been reported from 
the House committee on appropriations. In 
reporting the bill, the committee cut $90,- 
000 from the amount of $5,290,000 which 
had been requested by President Roosevelt, 
as noted in the Railway Age, of October 3, 
page 538. ODT has previously received 
$7,216,515 for the current fiscal year. 

The committee rejected an Office of 
Civilian Defense request for $102,000 to 


be allocated to ODT for the purpose of - 


financing the latter’s railway protective 
program. The amount went out when the 
committee disapproved the total of which it 
was a part—the $1,042,000 sought by OCD 
for allocation to various agencies for the 
promotion of a program to secure better 
protection against fire and possible sabo- 
tage of private and public (other than fed- 
eral) plants and projects throughout the 
country. 

Other transport phases of the measure 
are provisions increasing the limitation in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
present appropriation on travel expenses of 
locomotive inspectors; and those authoriz- 
ing the War Department, Corps of En- 
gineers, to spend unobligated balances of 
existing appropriations for work on the 
enlargement of the Intracoastal Waterway 
from the vicinity of Apalachee Bay, Fila., 
to Corpus Christi, Tex. In the former 
connection, the I. C. C. desired the re- 
moval of the limitation in order to increase 
the subsistence allowance of its traveling 
locomotive inspectors from $5 to $6 a day, 
as authorized by Congress last January. 

With the reporting of the bill, the testi- 
mony offered by various interested govern- 
ment officials at recent hearings before an 
appropriations subcommittee was made 
public. There it was brought out that the 
Florida Ship Canal, like the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the Delaware-Raritan canal, 
has been shelved for the duration. Testi- 
fying on the proposed intracoastal water- 
way improvements, Major General T. M. 
Robins, assistant chief of engineers, told 
Representative Cannon, Democrat of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the subcommittee, that 
the canal “is not intended to start at this 
time on account of the critical materials 
situation and the equipment and the man- 
Power that would be required.” More 
specifically, Major General Robins did not 
think construction could start during the 
war, “unless the materials and equipment 
situation greatly improve;” and there is 
nothing” in the line of such improvement 
“in sight now.” As noted in recent issues 
of Railway Age, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of War Stimson, respectively, 
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have made similar pronouncements with re- 
spect to the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Delaware-Raritan Canal. 

ODT Director Eastman’s testimony 
brought out the fact that most of the 
$5,290,000 requested for his office was de- 
sired for the administration of the cer- 
tificates-of-war necessity plan for motor 
vehicles. The breakdown showed $4,770,- 
000 for that purpose, $311,324 for the Di- 
vision of Railway Transport, and $205,711 
for the Office of the Director. The com- 
mittee did not indicate where it expected 
the $90,000 to be cut, but reported the 
recommended appropriation of $5,200,000 
in a lump sum, as noted above. The ad- 
ministration of the certificates-of-war 
necessity set-up, Mr. Eastman told the 
subcommittee, will involve a total per- 
sonnel of 2,690—30 in Washington and 
2,660 in the field. The committee cal- 
culated that on an annual basis, the pro- 
jected expenditures are “approximately 
$1.50 per vehicle for the conservation pro- 
gram for the year.” 

The $311,324 requested for the Division 
of Railway Transport, Mr. Eastman ex- 
plained, included $223,168 for personnel, 
and $81,165 “for travel and that sort of 
thing, including office expenses.” He went 
on to say that this was an appropriation 
ODT wanted “for the purpose of being 
ready for what we fear may be necessary.” 
Elaborating on the latter, Mr. Eastman 
cited his duty of assuring the “maximum 
utilization” of domestic transportation fa- 
cilities. “We have,” he added, “already 
been told by the War Production Board 
that the expansion of railroad facilities 
will be held to the absolute minimum. In 
other words, with the limited supply of 
critical materials, they are not disposed to 
allow liberally for new cars or new loco- 
motives. They tell us, “You must get the 
utmost use out of the facilities you have 
on hand before you can get any more,’ 
and it is our duty to see that every avail- 
able expedient is employed to get the most 
out of existing facilities.” 

The ODT director then went on to tell 
how ODT has acted to get maximum utili- 
zation by the issuance of the l.c.l. loading 
order, and by various orders and activities 
in connection with the Eastern petroleum 
movement. Mr. Eastman expects to do 
more about this oil movement, and some of 
the proposed appropriation would be used 
for that purpose. Because “many railroads 
are involved,” the matter needs “some 
over-all supervision” on the part of ODT, 
which already has “one or two” men sta- 
tioned at St. Louis. A few more men are 
needed at other points, ‘Mr. Eastman said, 
adding that such men “would also be use- 
ful generally.” Meanwhile, as the director 
put it, ODT will avoid appointing the ad- 
ditional men to its rail staff “as long as 
possible,” but it does want to be ready to 
do so. Aside from those needed to keep 
on top of the oil movement, Mr. Eastman 
visualizes the need for men “to keep in 
proper touch with the motive power situa- 
tion,” with a view “to enabling roads which 
need motive power to receive help from 
others, and to see to it that it is all kept in 
prime condition.” 

The request for $205,711 for the Office 

(Continued on page 623) 


Dismantling Branch 
Lines Is Protected 


“Conspiracy” by WPB with 
AAR and “Railroad bankers’’ 
is charged at hearing 


Hearings in connection with the Senate 
interstate commerce sub-committee’s inves- 
tigation of War Production Board rail- 
requisitioning activities were recessed this 
week after presentations on behalf of rail- 
road labor organizations and Kansas pro- 
testants to certain Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe abandonments had been made. 
Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, who 
has been the most interested member of 
the sub-committee which is headed by Sena- 
tor Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, stated 
that the hearings would be resumed at a 
date to be announced later. 

Appearances before the sub-committee in 
addition to those noted in last week’s issue, 
page 572, included Senators Hatch, Demo- 
crat of New Mexico, and Brooks, Repub- 
lican of Illinois; J. G. Luhrsen, executive 
secretary of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association; Martin H. Miller, national 
legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Richard B. 
McEntire, secretary of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas; and Bryon 
Gray of Topeka, Kans. 

During the course of the hearing Sena- 
tor Reed expressed the hope that out of 
the work of the subcommittee would come 
some “properly co-ordinated” program in 
connection with the requisitions. Such a 
program, the Senator added, was taking 
shape in his mind. He also remarked that 
he had asked Director Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation what kind 
of an investigation ODT made before cer- 
tifying to WPB that a line listed for 
requisitioning was not essential to wartime 
transportation. The ODT director, Mr. 
Reed said, replied that all ODT did was 
to assign someone to inspect the return to 
the I. C. C. questionnaire which is filed 
with the commission in connection with all 
abandonment applications, i.e., ODT’s in- 
vestigation could be only perfunctory. 

Meanwhile, the ODT director, who was 
testifying at another Congressional hearing 
last week, referred to the requisitioning 
situation incidentally to suggest that from 
a legal standpoint a road whose rails were 
requisitioned by WPB in cases where the 
I. C. C. had not authorized abandonment 
was under obligation to replace the rails 
and operate the line after the war. 

Senators Hatch and Brooks appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee to protest 
against procedures in connection with re- 
quisitionings in New Mexico and Illinois. 
Then came Mr. Gray, who began his 
lengthy presentation, but then gave way 
to the railroad labor representatives and 
returned later to develop his theory to the 
effect that there is a real incentive for 
prosperous roads to abandon lines now 
when the accounting for such abandon- 
ments will bring substantial savings in 
excess profits taxes. 

Executive Secretary Luhrsen of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association said 
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that his organization is not opposed to any 
“legitimate” undertaking by the govern- 
ment to supply all the necessary rails or 
materials needed for the war effort; but it 
has been “much exercised” about some of 
the requisitioning activities. Mr. Luhrsen 
submitted from I. C. C. records data 
which he interpreted as showing that the 
number of abandonment applications in- 
crease rapidly after the issuance last April 
of President Roosevelt’s executive order 
under which the requisitioning is done. 
The “numerous” abandonment proceedings 
set for hearing between August 3 and 
August 26 indicated to Mr. Luhrsen that 
“someone was working fast.” 

It was his position that the rail needed 
should first be sought in those lines pro- 
posed to be abandoned by the railroads 
without protest from the labor organiza- 
tions and with “little or no public protest.” 
Lines in that category totaled 1,000 miles 
of the 4,000 miles with respect to which 
abandonment applications were filed be- 
tween April, 1941, and September, 1942, 
he said. The R. L. E. A. executive secre- 
tary also submitted a compilation of re- 
ports which his organization has received 
from railroad employees who have spotted 
unused rail and other material at various 
points in the territories where they work. 
The compilation had been submitted to 
WPB. It was Mr. Luhrsen’s view that 
“if all of this material is first absorbed 
there will be little, if any, need for aban- 
donment of present properties which are 
exceedingly useful to the general welfare 
of the public.” 

Chairman Johnson asked if it would not 
be possible for some “live wire” to go out 
with roadmasters and spot “almost un- 
limited amounts” of unneeded rail. Mr. 
Luhrsen agreed, adding however that such 
a plan would require a large force. Also, 
he thought it would be unnecessary be- 
cause “our people are not missing very 
much, and they’re going to find plenty.” 
Mr. Luhrsen also assented when Senator 
Johnson suggested that railroads desiring 
to get rid of branch lines have found a 
“Roman holiday” in the requisitioning 
drive. 

National Legislative Representative Mil- 
ler, of the B. of R. T. emphasized the 
viewpoint of his organization that the 
WPB procedure is unfair and unreason- 
able because people affected by the req- 
uisitioning orders are neither given notice 
that they are under consideration nor al- 
lowed an opportunity to present. data to 
support their convictions as to their pro- 
priety. In his opinion this procedure tends 
to discourage and embitter people affected 
by abandonments and so impedes their 
contribution to winning the war. In effect, 
he stated, the WPB is acting in “con- 
junction and conspiracy with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the rail- 
road bankers” in enabling the railroads to 
rid themselves of their less profitable lines 
without notice to the people and without 
following the normal legal channels. 

Secretary McEntire, secretary of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission made a 
brief statement urging that requisitioning 
orders, if necessary to the war effort, 
should result from administrative deter- 
mination based on public hearings. Sena- 
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tor Reed of Kansas remarked that in the 
case of certain Santa Fe branch lines in 
his state which it is proposed to abandon 
the ODT charged with the responsibility 
of “clearing” such applications from the 
standpoint of the essential wartime im- 
portance of the lines affected—had sent no 
representative to examine the situation in 
the field, but had depended on a study of 
maps and documents in Washington as a 
basis for decision. In fact, he added, 
there appeared to have been a lack of 
co-operation and co-ordination between the 
government agencies involved in requisi- 
tioning procedure, but new arrangements 
apparently are in process that may meet 
some of the objections that have been of- 
fered. 


Transportation Corps Training 
Schools 


Two new schools for the training of 
Transportation Corps officers and one for 
the instruction of officer candidates for 
the same service will be established soon, 
the War Department announced this week. 

The schools for the training of commis- 
sicned officers will be located at Fort Slo- 
cum, New Rochelle, N. Y., and at Camp 
Stoneman, near Pittsburg, Calif. The offi- 
cer candidate courses will be conducted at 
the Administrative Officer Candidate 
School, Mississippi State College, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 

The first complement of 250 men attend- 
ing the officer candidate school will be 
drawn from the army at large and the 
qualifications will be those usually required 
for acceptance at officer candidate schools. 
Candidates for subsequent classes must have 
had at least three years’ experience in 
business administration or in some division 
of the transportation field. 

Those attending the New York and 
California schools will be officers of the 








Transportation Corps and “extensive pre- 
vious experience in the transportation field 
is required for admission.” Each class 
will be limited to 100 trainees and the six- 
weeks’ course will include four weeks of 
basic military training and two weeks of 
technical training. The course at the of- 
ficer candidate school will extend over 13 
weeks and graduates will be commissioned 
as second lieutenants. 


OPA Amends Tie Order 


Purchasers of railroad ties have been 
granted additional time for filing with the 
Office of Price Administration required in- 
formation regarding purchases in the first 
quarter of 1942 and for filing applications 
for adjustment. 

In Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 216 (Railroad Ties), issued 
October 9 with an October 15 effective 
date, OPA extended two filing deadlines. 
Set back from October 1 until November 1 
is the time within which persons who 
bought railroad ties- between January 1! 
and March 31, 1942, must submit informa- 
tion concerning such purchases. The other 
extension permits purchasers to file appli- 
cations for adjustment within 60 days of 
the effective date (September 5, 1942) of 
the regulation instead of 30 days. 


ODT Appointments 


Frank T. Mahoney has been appointed 
supervisor of rail terminals at Kansas City, 
Mo., under the Division of Railway Trans- 
port, Office of Defense Transportation. He 
was formerly superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City Terminal division of the Missouri 
Pacific. 

‘Other appointments to the position of 
supervisor of rail terminals have also been 
announced by the ODT. Daniel E. Clif- 
ford, former salvage agent of the Texas & 


Pacific, will be supervisor at El Paso, 





Boston & Maine’s Unusual ‘Service Flag’? Unveiled in Boston 


Edward S. French, president, pulls the ropes disclosing stars representing 1051 men in the 
armed forces (6.6 per cent of the road’s employees) and 4 who have died ‘in service. The ceremony 
tcok place in the main concourse of North Station, Boston, Mass., on October 1. 
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Texas; John C. Nolte, who has been term- 
inal train-master of the Western Pacific at 
Stockton, Calif., will be supervisor at Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and J. E. Nusz has the 
same position at Mobile, Ala. 

In the Division of Transport Personnel, 
Elton D. Woolpert has been appointed to 
handle transport personnel training mat- 
ters in cooperation with the established 
training agencies of the War Manpower 
Commission. Mr. Woolpert was formerly 
assistant director of training, International 
City Managers’ Association, Chicago. 


Port Shipments Without Permits 
Must Stop, Says ODT 


“Vigorous enforcement measures will be 
taken against carriers who continue to 
transport freight to shipboard for offshore 
destinations without the permits required 
under General Order No. 16,” said an Oc- 
tober 14 statement from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

Instances of carriers, particularly trucks 
in the New York area, accepting export 
shipments without permits, especially ship- 
ments of local origin for delivery to docks 
or ships, have been reported to ODT, the 
statement added. It went on to point out 
that under General Order No. 16 this is 
expressly forbidden; and that the burden 
of responsibility rests upon the carrier to 
make certain that every ton of freight 
moved to or within a port area is covered 
by a valid permit. 


New York Central Raises Flag for 
Employees in Armed Forces 


A service flag in honor of 11,098 em- 
ployees of the New York Central system 
who have entered the armed forces of the 
United States was raised October 14 in 
the Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
F. E. Williamson, president of the railroad, 
was the principal speaker at the brief cere- 
mony, at which members of the Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt Post and the Newfound- 
land Post of the American Legion were 
present. 

The flag, measuring 18 ft. by 26 ft., 
hangs on the north balcony of the terminal, 
across the grand concourse from the huge 
American flag which was raised at the en- 


trance to the waiting room immediately - 


after the United States entered the war. 
Dedication of the service flag preceded by 
fifteen minutes the opening of the new 
service men’s lounge on the east balcony 
of the terminal. 


R. E. A. Will Pick Up Excess Tires 


for Government 


The Railway Express Agency was this 
week designated by the Office of Price 
Administration as its agent for picking up 
excess tires and any other new or used 
tires which automobile owners may wish 
to sell to the government. Under new OPA 
rules, gasoline rations will be issued only 
after car owners have certified that they 
have no more than five tires in their pos- 
session for each car; and the government 
will purchase the excess tires at OPA 
ceiling prices. 

“The Railway Express Agency, with 
23,000 offices throughout the United States,” 
the OPA announcement said, “has been 
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designated to collect tires and transport 
them to the warehouses. To sell his tires 
to the government, the individual only has 
to telephone or write the Railway Express 
Agency office nearest his home, and a truck 
will be sent to pick up the tires. ... In 
areas where the Railway Express Agency 
does not maintain pickup service, the tire 
owner will take his idle tires to the agency 
office.” R. E. A. began the service on 
October 15. 


ODT Mechanical Officer 


Charles J. Wolfe has been appointed as- 
sociate director of the Division of Railway 
Transport of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in charge of the Mechanical 
section, as reported in the Railway Age of 
September 12. Mr. Wolfe was born at 
Cumberland, Mo., on August 6, 1893, and 
entered railroad service on June 1, 1905, 
as office boy in the motive power depart- 
ment of the Western Maryland at Ridgeley, 
W. Va. He served successively as engine 
wiper, oil house boy, drill press hand, ma- 
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chinist apprentice, brakeman at Ridgeley, 
machinist at Cumberland and machinist 
gang leader until March, 1920, when he 
became general foreman of the motive 
power department at Bowest, Pa., trans- 
ferring to Baltimore, Md., in May, 1920. 
Mr. Wolfe was appointed mechanical 
superintendent at Baltimore on January 1, 
1931, and on February 1, 1934 he. became 
master mechanic at Baltimore, being trans- 
ferred to the Hagerstown (Md.) division 
in November, 1934. He was appointed 
superintendent of motive power at Hagers- 
town on April 1, 1935, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


Anti-Inflation Law Delays Rate] 
Adjustment 


Acting upon the petition of the railroads 
which needed the additional time to comply 
with the recently-enacted anti-inflation leg- 
islation, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, this week postponed from October 15 
until November 15 the effective date of its 
order in I. & S. No. 4786, prescribing es- 


timated weights and rates on citrus fruits 
from Florida, Texas, California, and 
Arizona to destinations throughout the 
country. 

The railroad petition pointed out that the 
prescribed adjustment would involve some 
increases in rates, thus making it subject: 
to that provision of the anti-inflation leg-. 
islation which forbids increases above Sep- 
tember 15 rates unless 30-days notice jis: 
given to the President or such agency as. 
he may designate. As noted in the Rail-. 
way Age of October 10, page 572, the: 
President has designated former Supreme 
Court Justice James F. Byrnes, director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, as. 
the agency to receive such notices. 


Scott Says Truckers Must 
Coordinate—or Else 


Confessing that he has been “somewhat 
disappointed” that so few joint informatiom 
offices have thus far been set up, Jack 
Garrett Scott, general counsel of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, last week 
warned the motor trucking industry that 
unless a greater effort is made to co- 
ordinate operations and conserve equip~ 
ment in line with ODT orders and policies, 
more drastic government controls may be 
necessary. Mr. Scott spoke thus on Oc- 
tober 9 before the Michigan Trucking As- 
sociation at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In addition to expressing his disappoint~ 
ment over the slow development of the 
joint-information-office set-up, Mr. Scott 
also criticized the truckers for failure to 
submit more joint-action plans under the 
anti-trust clearance arrangements agreed 
upon by the Department of Justice and 
ODT. With respect to the joint informa- 
tion offices, the ODT general counsel is. 
sure that a “widespread” system is essen- 
tial, and that if the carriers do not go 
along the ODT will be compelled to do 
the job. “If that comes to pass,” Mr. Scott 
said, “I can visualize activities for the of— 
fices which will go far beyond the mere 
exchange of information and perhaps get 
into the field of dispatching and traffic con— 
trol.” 


Says Army Officers Tie Up 
Pullman Reservations 


Citing one case wherein “an Army offi- 
cer traveling on his own had three reser-— 
vations for himself in the same car,” Rep-- 
resentative Taber, Republican of New- 
York, recently suggested to Director East-- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta-- 
tion that ODT “should not permit that: 
kind of priority” in these times when Mr.. 
Taber said his office has received com-- 
plaints that people working “in connection: 
with Army requirements” have been un- 
able to obtain Pullman accommodations for- 
trips “which were necessary.” The sug-- 
gestion came while Mr. Eastman was tes-- 
tifying before a House appropriations sub- 
committee on ODT’s request for a supple-- 
mental appropriation of $5,290,000; and the- 
ODT director was “glad to be informed of 
that situation,” because the information: 
would “be a help, in checking it up.” 

Mr. Taber explained that the three reser-- 
vations held by the officer included “one- 
obtained through General Marshall’s office,. 
one from the local railroad office and one: 
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by a wire from the Washington office.” 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Taber put it, the rail- 
road “did not dare to sell any of that 
space” until after the officer got on the 
car. The New Yorker knew of another 
situation where accommodations could not 
be obtained in a sleeper where “there were 
two separate Army or Navy officers oc- 
cupying sections.” 

Mr. Eastman explained that ODT has 
“no system of formal priorities at the pres- 
ent time.” He added, however, that there 
is an “informal system” which does not 
depend on any ODT order, and which 
operates this way: “There is an arrange- 
ment in effect under which the railroads 
reserve until a certain time a certain num- 
ber of accommodations for certain depart- 
ments, that is for people traveling to and 
from Washington, not only men in the de- 
partments, but people they call in here.” 


Eastman Urges Use of Water 
Carriers Where Possible 


Declaring that “everything possible must 
be done to prepare for the increased load 
which is coming upon the railroads,” Di- 
rector Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation has urged shippers and all 
government agencies to utilize water car- 
riers where possible. 

In a circular to all government agencies, 
Mr. Eastman pointed out that the railroads 
are carrying a freight traffic load which 
is running about 30 per cent ahead of 1941 
as measured by ton-miles. “Our estimates 
look forward to a continuing increase in 
rail tonnage through 1943 as a result of 
the war production program and changes 
in the character of the movement of traf- 
fic,’ he said. The ODT director went on 
’ to emphasize the difficulties of obtaining 
materials for expansion of railroad facili- 
ties, adding that “any allocation of ma- 
terial for new freight cars and locomotives 
will be based on the premise that other 
available means of transportation will be 
fully utilized.” 

Meanwhile, he said, the inland barge 
lines and a number of water carriers 
operating along the Atlantic and Gulf in- 
tracoastal waterways “are not being fully 
utilized,” and “it therefore becomes neces- 
sary that I urge not only shippers, but 
also governmental agencies, to instruct full 
utilization of water carriers where pos- 
sible, thereby relieving the railroads and 
the truck lines of their burden.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has issued Service Orders Nos. 
87 and 88 which in turn suspend certain 
Trunk Line Tariff Bureau rules relating to 
demurrage on coal cars, and require rail- 
roads serving Memphis, Tenn., to make 
joint use of terminal facilities. Also, the 


commission has issued Amendment No. 2. 


to Service Order No. 86, suspending addi- 
tional tariff provisions and extending to in- 
clude Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada, the order’s provisions requiring 
railroads to place so-called giant-type re- 
frigerator cars for loading without restric- 
tions or rate penalties on the use of such 
cars. 

Service Order No. 87 was issued Oc- 
tober 8 to become effective November 1. 
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Its tariff-suspending paragraph reads as 
follows: “The operation of demurrage 
rules contained in Trunk Line Tariff Bu- 
reau Tariff No. 139-C I. C. C. No. A-751, 
and supplements thereto, is hereby sus- 
pended, to the extent that the free time 
allowed on cars loaded with bituminous 
and cannel coal and the coal products de- 
scribed in said tariffs exceeds six days; 
that the average free time on cars de- 
livered to storage plants for subsequent 
delivery to vessels exceeds three days; that 
the settlement period for the average ac- 
count exceeds three months; and that the 
operation of all of the provisions of said 
tariff inconsistent with this order is hereby 
suspended.” 
The order relating to Memphis terminal 
facilities becomes effective October 23. It 
requires the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Missouri Pacific, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis Southwestern, and Union 
to make such joint use of the 4,000-ft. of 
track between Main Street Crossing and 
the Harahan and Frisco bridges across the 
Mississippi river “as will result in the best 
and most expeditious movement” of loco- 
motives and cars. Also, the Rock Island, 
i Loan. N.C SL. ond the 
Southern are required to make similar ar- 
rangements for operations over yards and 
tracks owned or used by them, including 
tracks owned by the N. C. & St. L. and 
the double-track line owned by the South- 


* 
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ern extending between Tower “B” and 
Kansas City Junction, a distance of about 
2.7 miles. 


Minimum Carload Order 
in Canada 


Maximum loading of freight cars with 
the object of conserving railway equipment, 


power and other transportation facilities. 


will follow as the effect of an order issued 
by T. C. Lockwood, Canada’s transport 
controller at Montreal. 

The order will become effective Novem- 
ber 1 and was adopted following a confer- 
ence at the office of the transport control- 
ler. After discussion the order was ap- 
proved by those present at-the conference, 
including Thos. Marshall, traffic manager, 
Toronto Board of Trade; C. S. Eccles, 
secretary, Transportation Bureau, Winni- 
peg Board of Trade; J. G. Bowles, traffic 
manager, Montreal Board of Trade; W. 
A. Rundle, traffic manager, Vancouver 
Board of Trade; L. M. Reilly, chairman, 
Maximum Loading Committee, Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League, Toronto; Rand 
Matheson, manager, Transportation Com- 
mission Maritime Boards of Trade, and 
S. B. Brown, manager, Transportation De- 
partment, Canadian Manufactures Asso- 
ciation; together with the traffic and oper- 
ating representatives of the Canadian rail- 
ways and the Railway Association of 
Canada. 

This carloading order will be somewhat 
similar to that recently announced by the 
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Office of Defense Transportation in the 
United States. Under the order no rail 
carrier shall accept for transportation at 
point of origin or points of trans-shipment 
in the Dominion of Canada or forward 
therefrom any carload of freight unless the 
car containing such freight is loaded to 
the stenciled or visible capacity of the car. 

It is also provided in the order that spe- 
cial or general permits may be issued by 
the transport controller to meet specific 
needs or exceptional circumstances, and to 
avoid controversies as to loading which 
may create transportation hazards and 
cause damage to lading or injury to per- 
sons. 

Among the general exceptions to the or- 
der is one that exempts shipments by or 
consigned to any establishment or agencies 
of the Canadian, British or Allied armed 
forces or governments, or shipped from or 
to shipbuilding plants operated by or on 
behalf of the Canadian, United States or 
British Governments in Canada. 


ODT Carloading 


Order Modified 
(Continued from page 618) 

on the shipping instructions or attach any 
certificate thereto when the loading meets 
the requirements of the order. When the 
loading departs from the provisions of the 
order, however, the shipper is required to 
endorse on the shipping directions a cer- 
tificate that specifies the exceptions that 
apply or the number of the ODT special 
or general permit that provides for such 
departure. “The failure of a consignor or 
his agent to endorse such exception on the 
shipping instruction shall constitute a 
representation by the consignor to the rail 
carrier that the car containing such ship- 
ment has been loaded. in compliance with 
the provisions of the order.” 

A “stop off” provision is included in the 
revised order, under which the carrier is 
required to permit at least one stop in 
transit of a car between origin and final 
destination to enable the shipper either to 
complete his loading or partially to unload. 
Another provision, continued from the 
original order, provides that carriers and 
consignors, not exceeding three, may con- 
solidate in a single car two or more car- 
load shipments of the same or different 
commodities from not more than three 
points of origin to not more than three 
consignees at from one to three destinations 
in the direct line of movement. 

Certain classes of freight are exempted 
from the provisions of the revised order. 
These include: (a) Freight shipped by or 
consigned to the armed services; or ship- 
ments wholly or largely composed of cer- 
tain munitions, military vehicles, ordnance 
materials, and marine equipment; (b) tar- 
iff minimum carload shipments of com- 
modities allocated by government order 
under conditions that preclude compliance 
with the ODT order; (c) explosives; (d) 
freight moving under “cleanout” or “gath- 
ering” rates and rules established in tar- 
iffs; (e) shipments loaded in cars not 
acceptable for interchange under MCB 
tules; (f) cars to be unloaded in Cuba; 
(g) livestock and poultry; (h) cotton or 
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cotton linters, in bales; (i) a rail carrier’s 
own material when loaded by the carrier 
and moved over its own lines; and (j) 
carload shipments authorized by special per- 
mit issued by a carrier’s chief operating of- 
ficer or his representative where unusual 
circumstances would lead to inefficient use 
of equipment under the provisions of the 
order. Weekly reports of all such special 
permits must be sent to the ODT. 

The revised order does not apply to tank 
cars, flat cars, and cars containing l.c.l. 
freight, in this respect following the terms 
of the original order. 

Supplementing the revised order, the 
ODT Division of Railway Transport at 
the same time issued Special Directions 
No. 1 and 2, which also become effective 
November 1. Special Direction No. 1 
modifies the provisions of the general 
order with respect to the extent to which 
cars must be loaded with certain com- 
modities, including seed, various grain 
products and by-products, corn, soybeans, 
coal in closed cars, liquids in metal drums, 
cement in bags, peanuts and dried beans 
or peas in bags, sewer pipe, glass, evap- 
orated milk, tobacco in hogsheads, lime in 
containers or in bulk, ground limestone, 
rosin, turpentine, citrus fruits, salt in con- 
tainers, potash, and dry ice. Special mini- 
mum requirements are established for each 
of these commodities. 

Special Direction No. 2 modifies the load- 
ing requirements of the general order as 
applied to carload shipments which move 
partly by water, thence by rail, or to rail- 
water-rail movements. 


N. Y. Central President Greets 
New Employees 


Each new employee entering the service 
of the New York Central is being given a 
circular letter from President F. E. Wil- 
liamson, welcoming him to the service, and 
bespeaking his co-operation in the important 
work the carrier is doing toward winning 
the war. The letter reads as follows: 

“By reason of the war traffic we are now 
handling and because of the many vacancies 
resulting from employees entering the 
armed services we have engaged many new 
employees in the past year. I wish to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to our new employ- 
ees and to express the hope that your rela- 
tionship with the New York Central Sys- 
tem will be mutually satisfactory. _We 
hope you will view your relationship with 
our New York Central family as some- 
thing more than a job and a pay check— 
we hope it is the beginning of a long and 
successful railroad career. 

“Your employment carries with it the 
responsibility which all of us share, as em- 
ployees, for the success of the company at 
a time when such success is very important 
in the prosecution of the war. Railroading 
was never easy—it is not easy now, but 
success awaits every employee who is will- 
ing to devote himself to his work, who is 
willing to learn, to co-operate with his fel- 
low employees and supervisors and to work 
hard. On our part we promise you fair 
treatment and the regard and respect that 
is due a capable workman. 

“Our experienced employees, your su- 
pervisors and foremen will be glad to help 
you get acquainted with your fellow em- 





ployees, to acquaint you with the policies 
of the company and to instruct you in the 
requirements of your job. Do not hesitate, 
please, to ask questions. I am confident 
that you and all of us realize the need for 
putting our shoulder to the wheel now as 
never before, knowing that we are helping 
to transport goods essential to the war ef- 
fort, troops and equipment, and civilians 
who are aiding the war effort, while at the 
same time we are paying taxes and buying 
war bonds, thus helping our government to 
pay the war bill. 

“The future of our railroad and the in- 
dustry following the war will depend to a 
large extent upon the efficient service which 
we render today and the friends which we 
make now by rendering to the public 
courteous and efficient service. I am con- 
fident that we can count on you to do your 
part to the end that we may enjoy the 
benefits which must inevitably result from 
mutual confidence and co-operation.” 


House O.K.’s ODT’s 


Additional $5 Million 
(Continued from page 619) 


of the Director, as Mr. Eastman put it, 
was another case “where we wanted to get 
under the wire and be ready”; it is a mat- 
ter on which his mind “has not come to 
rest.” In other words, the proposal is to 
have nine over-all representatives in ODT 
regional offices; and Mr. Eastman would 
like to get these men (who would be his 
personal representatives) on a non-com- 
pensation basis. He is “not at all certain” 
that he cannot get as volunteers “men of 
high standing in the community who want 
to do some work in connection with the 
war and who have the necessary character 
and experience.” The tentative plans for 
creating such a set-up grew out of com- 
plaints on the part of the public that there 
is no place where they can go to find out 
about all phases of ODT’s work. 

“We are trying to cure that by putting 
all of our men in any city under one roof,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “I have not felt that 
we could put men engaged in different 
kinds of work under a single field boss. 
Control is centralized ultimately in Wash- 
ington, but a railroad man cannot super- 
vise the motor carrier field work, or vice 
versa. It might be well, however, for me 
to have in each designated region a man 
in the nature of a personal representative 
to keep me informed as to how the field 
work is progressing in the various 
branches, how the public is responding to 
the work, and what improvements could 
be made.” 

The rejected OCD request for $102,000 
to be allocated to ODT protective work 
was discussed at the hearing by Patrick 
B. McGinnis, who was recently appointed 
executive administrator of ODT’s newly- 
established Railway Protective Section. As 
Mr. McGinnis explained it, ODT planned 
to use the money for the purpose of “in- 
telligently correlating and tightening pres- 
ent protective activities.” He referred to 
the “great deal of confusion” which re- 
sults from differences of opinion between 
various interested government agencies 
among themselves, and between such agen- 
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cies and railroads, as to the measure of 
protection specific railroad facilities re- 
quire. Mr. McGinnis thought that “some 
central agency, having access to the Army, 
the Navy, and all the other agencies, can 
make all security activities more effective,” 
while at the same time minimizing calls 
upon the railroads. The committee took 
the position that the primary responsibility 
for protection of the facilities involved is 
that of the owners. 

“The rejection of the Budget estimate,” 
the report said, “does not indicate any 
lack of sympathy or interest in the objec- 
tive sought. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that the private and local public man- 
agement of these projects is aware of the 
situation and in many instances amply qual- 
ified by technical experience to take reme- 
dial steps if fully advised of the necessity. 
The committee feels that, instead of the 
employment of a large group of traveling 
technicians whose visits in many cases may 
be long delayed in reaching all plants, an 
educational campaign directed to the own- 
erships calling forcibly to their attention 
the need for examination of their protec- 
tive measures and advising them to secure 
technical advice and following that up with 
a requirement to report their action with 
respect thereto would have an effect al- 
most as wholesome as the proposed pro- 
gram.” 

Testimony in connection with the in- 
crease in the limitation on travel expenses 
of I. C. C. locomotive inspectors was given 
by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel and 
J. M. Hall, director of locomotive inspec- 
tion. Mr. Bartel explained that the request 
did not involve any additional appropria- 
tion, although he did say that a subsequent 
request for more money would perhaps be 
involved. Discussing locomotive inspec- 
tion work, Director Hall said that, when 
World War I came, the condition of rail- 
road motive power was “terrible,” 55 per 
cent being defective. When the present war 
came, the number defective had been re- 
duced to nine per cent. He gave those 
figures, he said, to indicate the value of 
the inspection work. 


St. Lawrence Will Surely Be Built 
Sometime, Says Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt told his October 9 
press conference that the decision to post- 
pone for the duration construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
was entirely a military decision and did 
not indicate, as a questioner put it, that 
the President had “thrown down” the 
project. On the contrary, Mr. Roosevelt 
feels that if we win the war, there will 
some day without question be access from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The subject came up when a newspaper- 
man told the President that the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward the project had 
become something of an issue in the New 
York gubernatorial campaign. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first reaction was to point out that 
the background of the question was po- 
litical, and he went on to assert that he 
had long since ceased to think of the St. 
Lawrence project as a political issue. The 
President then continued to say that the 
setting for the proposed development is 
one wherein the United States and Canada 
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have a great river connecting the largest 
bodies of water in the world. Because of 
certain physical barriers, such as rapids, 
he added, the two countries have been un- 
able to make full use of that river to ob- 
tain what is the cheapest form of trans- 
portation. 

Thus while Mr. Roosevelt doubts that 
construction can be commenced during the 
war, he insisted that this military decision 
does not in any way change the broad as- 
pect of connecting the lakes with the ocean. 


768,924 Barrels of Oil to East 
in October 3 Week 


Tank cars moved 768,924 barrels of oil 
daily to the East Coast area during the 
week ended October 3, a reduction of ap- 
proximately eight per cent under the daily 
volume moved during the preceding week, 
according to Petroleum Coordinator Ickes. 
Forty-one companies loaded 25,389 tank 
cars during the week, and the total move- 
ment was 5,382,468 barrels. 

Commenting on the drop under the pre- 
vious week, Deputy Petroleum Coordina- 
tor Davies had this to say: “An important 
factor was the disastrous wreck on the 
Baltimore & Ohio which delayed the move- 
ment of several hundred tank cars sched- 
uled for arrival and departure from a num- 
ber of major Eastern terminals. The 
wreckage and the time required for re- 
pairs made it necessary to reroute both 
Eastbound loaded cars and empty cars re- 
turning. Also, shipment origins for part 


of the crude oil normally delivered to the 
Eastern states from Louisiana have been 
shifted to producing areas in Texas, be- 
cause of need for certain types of crude 
oil. Moreover, there has been an acceler- 
ated diversion of tank cars from petroleum 
transport service to seasonal transport of 
vegetable oil and related services as re- 
quired under War Production Board tank 
car priorities.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Ickes this week assured 
the governors of the six New England 
states that their section would receive “its 
equitable share of all the fuel oil available 
to the Eastern states this winter.” The 
governors who were in Washington for a 
meeting with Deputy Coordinator Davies 
were told, the OPC announcement said, 
that the tank car fleet now serving New 
England is being augmented to the extent 
of 450 cars daily, so that approximately 
1,300 cars will be moving into the region 
each day. At the same time it was pointed 
out that “the number of cars serving the 
seaboard area is subject at all times to 
such factors as bad weather, wrecks, re- 
quired diversions to military and other 
service, disrepair and other unpredictable 
factors.” 

With respect to all-rail coal shipments 
into New England, Mr. Ickes who is also 
solid fuels coordinator gave the total for 
the week ended October 3 as 6,513 cars, 
carrying approximately 358,215 tons. This 
was 808 cars or approximately 44,275 tons 
above the comparable 1941 week. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railroads, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration since October 2. 

Concrete buildings—Directive No. 9, signed by 
Donald M. Nelson October 5, authorizes a man- 
ual of specifications governing the use of reen- 
forcing steel for all buildings which are con- 
structed, financed or approved by governmental 
agencies on contracts placed after December 4, 
1942. The manual was developed under the di- 
rection of the Specifications Branch of the Con- 
servation Division. The allowable compressive 
unit stresses in concrete have been reduced, thus 
requiring larger structural members, with corre- 
sponding reductions in the amount of reenforcing 
steel needed. Further economy in the use of re- 
enforcing steel is obtained by increasing the al- 
lowable unit tensile stress from 18,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. to 20,000 1b. per sq. in. for structural grade 
bars and from 20,000 Ib. per sq. in. to 24,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. for intermediate and hard grade bars. 

Forms—aAll forms used by WPB to obtain in- 
formation have been reviewed by a special com- 
mittee and 120 eliminated and 132 simplified. No 
division or branch of WPB may issue a form re- 
questing information from industry without ap- 
proval by this committee and the Bureau of the 
Budget. After a stock of the older forms is 
used, no form may be used unless it bears the 
Bureau of Budget stamp of approval. A list of 
forms which continue in use will be published in 
Priorities, available for inspection at all district 
and regional offices about October 15. Before 
filling out any form not listed in Priorities, com- 
panies should write to the Committee for the 
Review of Data Requests from Industry, Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C., to find out 
if use of the form is still required. All forms 
are. being redesigned to fit a standard carriage 
typewriter. 

Hacksaws—Amendment No. 1 to General Pref- 
erence Order E-7, issued October 6, provides that 
hacksaws containing no alloying elements other 
than specified percentages of molybdenum and 
tungsten may be purchased, sold and delivered 





without preference rating. The limit on tungsten 
is 1.25 per cent and the limit on molybdenum 
is 0.75 per cent. The blades cannot be more 
than 0.025 in. thick or more than 12 in. long. 
Lumber—Amendment No. 2 to Conservation 
Order M-208, controlling the distribution and use 
of all types and grades of softwood lumber, pro- 
vides, effective October 5, that no preference rat- 
ing is assigned by M-208 to any delivery of soft- 
wood lumber if the user is entitled to apply or 
extend a preference rating assigned on any other 
preference rating order or certificate. The amend- 
ment also makes minor adjustments of classifica- 
tions and adds certain grades of softwood lumber 
to the restricted categories as follows: Southern 
pine, Douglas fir or Western larch sold as meet- 
ing specifications of 1,800 or 2,000 Ib. fiber stress 
per sq. in., or 1,300 or 1,450 lb. compression 
stress, except on Class 1 orders; Southern pine, 
Douglas fir, cypress or Western larch sold as 
meeting specifications of 1,400 or 1,600 Ib. fiber 
stress per sq. in., or 1,100 or 1,200 lb. compres- 
sion stress, except on Class 1 or Class 2 orders; 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, noble fir or 
Sitka spruce of grades No. 1, No. 2 or any 
higher common grade, except on Class 1, Class 
2 or Class 3 orders; Southern pine of grades 
No. 1, No. 2 or any higher common grade, or of 
No. 1 box or No. 2 box (not including B or 
better flooring, ceiling, drop siding or partition), 
except on Class 1, Class 2 or Class 3 orders; 
Idaho white pine, Northern white pine, Eastern 
white pine, Norway pine, ponderosa pine, sugar 
pine, lodgepole pine, jack pine cypress, white fir, 
Eastern hemlock, Englemann spruce or Western 
white spruce of grades No. 2 or No. 3 common, 
except on Class 1, Class 2 or Class 3 orders; 
Eastern spruce of grades selected merchantable 
and grade No. 1 (merchantable), except on Class 
1, Class 2 or Class 3 orders. The original order 
provided for only a 60-day inventory and re 
quired use by the consumer within 60 days, oF 
120 days in the case of green lumber. The 
amendment removes this restriction from pro 
ducers, sawmills and concentration yards. 
producer’ is defined as any plant which proc 
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esses, by sawing, edging, planing or other com- 
parable method, 25 per cent or more of the total 
volume of logs and lumber purchased or received 
by it. 

Material requirements — Production Require- 
ments Plan application form (PD-25a) for the 
first quarter of 1943 were approved for mailing 
to manufacturers, on October 6. Manufacturers 
are expected to return the completed applications 
for the first quarter of 1943 by October 25 so 
that it will be possible to analyze and process 
them in time to return the completed certifi- 
cates before the beginning of the first quarter of 
1943. Instructions for filling out the new forms 
are contained in a separate bound booklet. <A 
Fabricated Product Classification List divides the 
more important fabricated items into approxi- 
mately 400 groups. It provides standard termi- 
nology for designation of the products which must 
be entered under Section B of PD-25a. - Appli- 
cants are requested to use the terminology of 
the list wherever it is applicable, and are warned 
not to combine products which fall into more than 
one of the listed classes. Shipments and require- 
ments for a line which falls into two or more 
classes must be divided. Also, an applicant 
should be careful not to use the terminology of 
the classification list unless it is literally true of 
a given product. When this is not the case, the 
applicant’s own definition should be written in. 

Priorities—Priorities Regulations Nos. 3, 11 
and 12, governing the extension of preference 
ratings, use of ratings by companies under the 
Production Requirements Plan and _ reratings, 
were amended October 5. Under Regulation Nos. 
3 and 12, as amended, the former restriction 
which allowed the extension of ratings only for 
such operating supplies as would be actually con- 
sumed in processing production materials to which 
the same ratings were applied, is removed. The 
new regulations provide simply that a person 
who is not a PRP unit may extend ratings for 
operating supplies in any month up to 10 per 
cent of the cost of production materials to which 
the same ratings are extended during the months. 
Items for repair of production machinery are in- 
cluded in the definition of operating supplies. In 
the new definition, materials such as small hand 
tools are generally considered operating supplies. 
It also permits extension of ratings for operating 
supplies in cases where the customer provides 
the materials to be processed. Under Regulation 
No. 11, as amended, companies operating under 
the Production Requirements Plan are given the 
privilege of extending ratings served on them in- 
stead of using the ratings assigned on their PRP 


‘certificates to obtain materials which are not in- 


cluded in the materials list accompanying the 
PRP application. This change allows extension 
of ratings for obtaining parts and sub-assemblies, 
since the materials list is confined chiefly to raw 
materials. The privilege of extending ratings is 
confined to materials which would be incorporated 
in the product, and may not be used for operating 
supplies. The privilege of extending ratings in- 
stead of using the ratings assigned on a PRP 
certificate is available to PRP units only for the 
fourth quarter of 1942.. A PRP unit wishing to 
use this alternative procedure must decide to do 
so not later than the seventh business day after 
receiving its fourth-quarter PRP certificate. Reg- 
ulation No. 12, as amended, cancels the permis- 
sion formerly granted PRP units to revise their 
own rating pattern twice a month on the basis of 
the ratings appearing on their unfilled orders. 
PRP units which have received or may receive 
high rated orders which would have allnwed them 
to change their rating pattern under the old pro- 
cedure may take advantage of the amendment to 
Regulation No. 11 which permits them to extend 
ratings for materials not appearing on the ma- 
terials list. Hereafter, 2 PRP unit will not be 
restricted by its PRP certificate in the quanti- 
ties of other materials which it may receive, but 
will remain subject to the general inventory re- 
strictions of Priorities Regulation No. 1. 

Surplus steel—The Steel Recovery Corporation, 
5835 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa., began on Oc- 
tober 7 to mail inventory certification forms to 
known and presumed holders of steel stocks ren- 
dered idle or excessive as the result of WPB 
orders and regulations. The forms are simple 


one-page sheets on which recipients will indicate 
whether they hold steel inventories and, if so, the 
types of iron and steel of which they consist. 
Following receipt of the information, WPB will 
mail detailed questionnaire forms to cover each 
type reported, together with schedules of prices 
to be paid by the government for material needed 
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for the war effort. The Steel Recovery Cor- 
poration, organized in August to carry out the 
purchase and redistribution program arranged by 
WPB as agent for Metals Reserve Company, will 
handle all fiscal matters involved in the trans- 
actions. 


Prices 


Aluminum scrap—Amendment No. 2 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 2 (as amended), effective 
October 16, established a maximum price of 1.2 
cents per lb. for aluminum drosses, skimmings, 
grindings, sweepings, savings and spatters con- 
taining less than 15 per cent by weight of metallic 
aluminum. 

Coal—Amendment No. 36 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14, issued October 5, extends for 
another two months temporary maximum prices 
applicable to the transportation of bituminous coal 
by barge from Hampton Roads to New York and 
New England and from New York to New Eng- 
land as established August 1. The rates, which 
take into consideration increased shipping costs, 
were originally established in Amendment No. 4 
to Supplementary Regulation 14 under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

Price adjustments on bituminous coal produced 
in eight Central Illinois mines were authorized 
October 5.: Domestic sizes 1, 3 and 6, produced 
for shipment from the mines by truck to nearby 
neighborhoods, were reduced from 5 to 25 cents 
per net ton, while the maximum prices for in- 
dustrial sizes for shipment by truck were in- 
creased by amounts ranging from 10 cents to 45 
cents per net ton. Size group 14, industrial coal 
for shipment by rail, was increased from $1.45 
to $2 per net ton. 

Cross ties—Amendment No. 1 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 216 (railroad ties), issued 
October 9, postpones from October 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, the time within which persons who 
bought railroad ties between January and March 
31, 1942, must submit information concerning 
these purchases, and permits purchasers to file 
special applications for adjustment within 60 days 
of the effective date (September 5) of the regu- 
lation instead of 30 days. 

Fuel oil—Order No. 4 under Revised Price 
Schedule 88 (petroleum and petroleum products), 
effective October 10, requires refiners and termi- 
nal operators to file the lists showing invoices 
for the spot sales in bulk of all petroleum and 
petroleum products, except aviation gasoline and 
asphalt. The lists must be filed within 30 days 
after receipt of notice, and must show actual 
prices at each shipping point where a sale was 
made. This information is needed to permit 
compensatory adjustments for extra transporta- 
tion -cests in moving gasoline and other petroleum 
products to the Eastern seaboard. The increased 
costs are paid by the government. 

Explanations of the fuel oil rationing plan be- 
ing applied in 30 Eastern and Midwest States, 
issued October 11, announced that the oil in- 
cludes ali grades of distillate and residual fuel 
oils, kerosene and diesel fuel. 

Lumber—Amendment No. 8 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 146 (Appalachian hardwood lum- 
ber), effective October 15, contains a pricing 
formula for non-recurring items which cannot be 
specifically priced by the measure, and provides 
that the seller must report to OPA details of all 
transactions in this special stock within 30 days. 
In reporting the price to OPA, the producing 
mill must show the amount charged for the stock 
before deducting the discount allowed the whole- 
saler, The maximum price which the wholesaler 
may charge is the maximum mill price. 

Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 97 (Southern hardwood lumber), effec- 
tive October 10, revokes the provisions regarding 
pricing of so-called recurring and non-recurring 
special grades and substitutes one procedure for 
all special grades and items of Southern hard- 
wood. This modification was proposed by the 
Southern Hardwood Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. The amendment places all special stock 
under the same pricing provision, simplifying the 
method for establishing maximum prices for this 
stock, 

Amendment No, 2 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 19 (Southern pine lumber), effective Oc- 
tober 8, permits pricing adjustable to the maxi- 
mum price at the time of delivery and to the 
maximum price fixed by any amendment which 
may be issued before December 1, even if de- 
liveries are completed before that date. If so 
agreed by the parties, contract prices need not be 
revised downward to the new maximum prices if 


these are lower. The order was issued to pre- 
vent suspension of bids and deliveries of Southern 
pine during a period when immediate procure- 
ment and delivery of lumber is critically needed 
in the war effort. 

Machines—Amendment No. 25 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136, effective October 9, 
announces that any sale or delivery at retail of 
a machine or part by a person other than the 
manufacturer is excluded from the pricing provi- 
sions of the order. The original definition of 
sales at retail was subject to the misinterpreta- 
tion that wholesale transactions made at retail 
stores were excluded. The new definition elimi- 
nates this possibility and makes clear that only 
truly retail sales are exempt. 

New materials—Amendment No. 1 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 188, issued October 
6, requires that before a new article may be of- 
fered for sale, the manufacturer must submit the 
price in accordance with the regulation’s pro- 
visions. If he has not heard to the contrary in 
15 days, the price becomes official and the article 
may be offered for sale. The action was taken 
to prevent delays in procurement of many newly 
developed manufactured consumers’ durable goods 
and building materials. 

Scrap iron and steel—Amendment No. 8 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 4 (iron and steel 
scrap), effective October 15, permits the inclu- 
sion of galvanized materials meeting size speci- 
fications in No. 2 heavy melting steel, as well as 
uncut bumpers, rear ends and front axles of 
automobiles. Galvanized material had been ruled 
an inferior grade and priced at a differential be- 
low the price of No. 2 heavy melting steel, and 
the uncut rear ends were considered unprepared 
everywhere except on the Pacific Coast. The 
price schedule’s section governing brokerage com- 
missions has been amended to incorporate estab- 
lished interpretations of that portion of the sched- 
ule which provides that no commission shall be 
payable to a person for scrap he prepares. The 
maximum price for No. 2 busheling has been in- 
creased $1.50 per gross ton and specifications have 
been liberalized by raising the maximum dimen- 
sion from 8 in. to 12 in. A new grade of scrap 
(baled machine. shop turnings) has been inserted 
in the schedule. Baled machine shop turnings 
are defined as ordinary machine shop turnings 
hydraulically compressed into bundles weighing 
not less than 75 Ib. per cu. ft. A differential 
of $4 per gross ton between unbaled turnings 
and baled turnings has been created. The spe- 
cial preparation charge for crushing turnings has 
been changed to exclude any premium for crush- 
ing heavy turnings. Provisions of the schedule 
governing inferior unlisted grades have been 
amended to allow OPA to adjust the price of 
an unlisted inferior grade where the seller’s base 
period experience has been inadequate or un- 
representative, also to provide for cases in which 
the seller of an unlisted grade did not sell such 
a grade during the base period of September 1, 
1940 to January 31, 1941. A provision covering 
preparation-in-transit of allocated unprepared scrap 
to consumers lacking preparation facilities is 
provided. If unprepared scrap in rail carload 
lots is allocated to a consumer lacking prepara- 
tion facilities, the consumer may designate a 
dealer or dealers to prepare the scrap on a prepa- 
ration fee basis. The maximum preparation fee 
shall be the usual schedule differentials of $2.50 
per gross ton for No. 1 heavy melting steel; 
$3.50 per gross ton for cut automotive steel, one 
foot or under; and $4.00 per gross ton for No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 bundles. Amendment No. 8 
raises the price of high manganese steel scrap 
having dimensions greater than 12-in. by 24-in. by 
8-in. Where high manganese steel scrap meeting 
these size specifications, containing at least 10 
per cent manganese and suitable without further 
preparation for direct charging into an electric 
furnace is sold for electric furnace use only, the 
schedule has provided that the basing point price 
at the applicable basing point shall be $7 per 
gross ton above that for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. If the material is larger than 12-in. by 
24-in. by 8-in. and is sold for electric furnace 
use only, the basing point price at the applicable 
basing point shall be $3 per gross ton above that 
for heavy melting steel scrap. 

Storage batteries—Amendment No. 28 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136 (machines and 
parts and machinery services), as amended, is- 
sued October 4, postpones the application of price 
ceilings to sales of electric storage batteries by 
manufacturers and wholesalers from October 1 
to October 15. 
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N. H. Revamp Plan 
Modified by I.C.C. 


Changes made after the court’s 
disapproval of previous 
reorganization report 


Making its third supplemental report in 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
reorganization proceeding, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved fur- 
ther modifications in the plan for revamp- 
ing that road and its affiliates, the Old 
Colony, the Hartford & Connecticut West- 
ern, and the Providence, Warren & Bristol. 
At the same time the commission made 
public its second supplemental report on 
the Boston & Providence, making further 
modifications in the plan for reorganization 
of that road. 

Both reports came out of the further 
hearings held by the commission follow- 
ing the court’s disapproval of the previous 
plans. The commission’s previous report 
which modified an earlier one by. Division 
4 was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
March 1, 1941, page 383, while the court’s 
disapproval was reported in the issue of 
December 20, 1941, page 1054. 

The present report, among other things, 
leaves unchanged the total capitalization of 
$365,000,000 for the reorganized company, 
and affirms the previous finding that the 
equity of New Haven stockholders is of 
no value. It alters the arrangements for 
the acquisition of the Old Colony and for 
the use of South Station, Boston, Mass., 
property of the Boston Terminal Company. 
The “effective date” of the reorganization 
as of which the claims of the creditors shall 
be discharged is left up to the reorganiza- 
tion committee, provided that it shall not 
be earlier than January 1, 1943, nor later 
than January 1, 1944. 

The acquisition of certain Old Colony 
properties is now approved on a basis 
which would give the O. C. $3,289,600 
fixed interest bonds and $2,467,200 income 
bonds. In the Boston & Providence plan, 
acquisition. of that road’s properties, assets, 
and franchises is approved under an ar- 
rangement whereby the reorganized New 
Haven would issue to B. & P. trustees $3,- 
039,213 fixed interest bonds, $1,467,520 in- 
come bonds, and $1,467,520 preferred stock ; 
also, N. H. would assume and. pay (sub- 
ject to certain limitations) the liabilities 
and obligations of the B. & P. and its trus- 
tees. 

With respect to Old Colony, the plan 
now contemplates that the charters and 
statutory obligations of O. C. and the re- 
organized New Haven will be amended or 
superseded so that neither road will be 
under any obligation to operate passenger 
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service on O. C. lines. The reorganized 
New Haven would, however, undertake a 
contractural obligation to operate for its 
own account freight service on the so- 
called Boston group until such time as it 
shall acquire the assets and franchises of 
that group. It will undertake a like con- 
tract to operate passenger services on O. C. 
lines so long as the losses therefrom do 
not exceed certain so-called critical fig- 
ures. In the latter connection the pas- 
senger services may be discontinued if 
during any consecutive 12 months within 
the period of two years following consum- 
mation of the reorganization plan the 
losses amount to $850,000. The so-called 
critical figure for any 24 consecutive 
months, all of which shall be after the 
end of the two year period, is set at $500,- 
000. 

Moreover, the contractual obligation to 
operate passenger service is to terminate 
if the legislature of Massachusetts has not 
prior to the end of two years after the con- 
summation of the plan amended the char- 
ter of the reorganized New Haven so 
that it will be under no charter obliga- 
tion to operate passenger service on the 
O. C. lines. The reorganized New Haven 
would not be obligated to acquire the as- 
sets and franchises of the Boston group, 
but it would have the right to do so at, 
or at any time after, the consummation 
of the plan. 

Conflicting claims of the O. C. and the 
N. H. or their trustees as well as O. C.’s 
claim for disaffrmance of its lease would 
be released and cancelled. The plan fur- 
ther provides, however, that whenever any 
dividend is declared on the common stock 
of the reorganized N. H., funds in an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the divi- 
dend on the stock to which O. C. would 
have been entitled on account of the 
breach of its lease, shall be set aside as a 
sinking fund and used for the purchase or 
redemption and retirement of the reor- 
ganized N. H.’s income bonds; and in 
case all such income bonds shall have been 
retired, to the purchase or redemption and 
retirement of its preferred stock. Sim- 
ilar provisions are made with respect to 
the disafirmed B. & P. lease. 

The new preferred stock will, as a class, 
until the expiration of five years from con- 
summation of the plan, be entitled to elect 
two-thirds of the board of directors. 
Thereafter the election of the board is to 
be by cumulative voting, with each holder 
of stock of either class entitled to as many 
votes per share as the number of directors 
to be elected; provided, however, that 
whenever the amount of accrued and un- 
paid dividends on the preferred stock shall 
equal at least 10 per cent, the preferred 
holders, as a class, shall be entitled to 
elect two-thirds of the board until the 

(Continued on page 631) 
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Operating Revenues 
Nearly 10% Over ’29 


Ratio of travel increase is 
rising, Statistics Bureau 
shows in summary 


Railroad operating revenues for the first 
eight months of this year have already ex- 


ceeded those for the entire calendar year — 


1940, and are 9.9 per cent above the peak 


year 1929, the Interstate Commerce Com- — 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics — 
and Statistics notes in the latest issue of — 


its Monthly Comment on Tranportation 
Statistics. The increase as compared with 
1929 is due to the 17.5 per cent rise in 
freight revenue which more than offset the 
1.3 per cent drop in passenger revenues, 
and the lower mail revenues. 

The Bureau calls attention to the fact 
that mail “is the only class of traffic which 
has failed to benefit from the war.” It is 
up only 1.5 per cent above last year, and 
is 29.8 per cent below 1929. Express reve- 
nue to the railways, on the other hand, 
while 42.1 per cent below 1929, shows an 
increase of 46.2 per cent over the first 
eight months of last year. 


Reviewing June’s passenger traffic sta- — 


tistics, the Bureau notes that the upward 
trend has continued “at a more rapid rate.” 
For that month coach passengers numbered 
48.4 per cent more and parlor and sleeping 
car passengers 69.8 per cent more than 
June, 1941; whereas for this year’s first 
five months the corresponding percentages 
were respectively 30.2 and 57.3. Refer- 


ence is also made to the 10 per cent in- | 


crease in fares which became effective Feb- 
ruary 10. In that connection it is pointed 
out that coach revenue per passenger-mile 
for the second quarter of 1942 was never- 
theless up only 7.9 per cent, while parlor 
and sleeping-car revenue was up only 7.4 
per cent above the same 1941 quarter. The 
average journey of coach passengers “has 
increased steadily from 72.8 miles-in Janu- 
ary to 85.2 miles in June,” although no 
upward trend is noted in the length of 
journey of Pullman passengers. It was 
383.8 miles in January as compared with 
383.7 miles in June, and 400.2 miles in 
June, 1940. 

The only comment on August’s operat- 
ing ratio of 58.4 is that it “continues to 
remain well below last year.” As noted 
in the Railway Age of September 12, page 
426, the July ration of 58.7 (now bettered 
by the above) was the lowest reported for 
any month in the monthly-basis records of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, which run 
back to 1911. 

With respect to carloadings, the I. C. C. 
Bureau calculates that the September total 
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STEAM POWER IS STILL SUPREME 


celta must have cool / 


Coal is one of America’s vital strategic materials. With it blast furnaces 
and open hearths produce iron and steels; power plants provide steam 
and electric power to turn the wheels of industry ... it is, literally the life- 
blood of all industry — and it must be kept moving. 


Some of the world’s finest coal comes from the great Appalachian region. 
To supply the coal-hungry industries of America from these mines high 
in the Allegheny Mountains, the most powerful locomotives available 
are required. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, hauling thousands of 
tons of coal daily from the heart of this region, employs the famous 
Lima-built 2-6-6-6 “Allegheny” type locomotives, the most powerful 
four-cylinder, six-coupled articulated engines ever built. 


Steam power is still supreme in the task of keeping the Nation supplied 
with coal. 
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was eight per cent above the comparable 
1941 figure when 1. c, 1. loadings are ex- 
cluded; total September loadings, including 
1. c. L, were one per cent below those of 
September, 1941. 

Comparing current net railway operat- 
ing income figures with those: of 1929, the 
bureau shows that the level of the latter 
year has not yet been reached. For the 
12 months ended August 31, the total was 
$1,164,664,000 as compared with $1,336,- 
801,000 for the 12 months ended August 
31, 1929. For the first seven months of 
1942 the ratio of income after fixed charges 
to fixed charges was 2.09 for all Class I 
roads, including roads. undergoing reor- 
ganization. With respect to dividend dis- 
bursements, the Bureau says that notwith- 
standing the increase of 58.4 per cent in 
net income, the dividend appropriations for 
this year’s first seven months were less 
than for the same 1941 period. 

The statement includes tabulations of 
data on freight car installations and re- 
tirements, showing that the net addition to 
the supply during this year’s first eight 
months was 47,535 cars or 2.8 per cent of 
the total owned or leased on January 1. 
“This,” the Bureau says, “is in sharp con- 
trast with the expansion in freight traffic.” 
Also reviewed are the second-quarter com- 
modity statistics. One table there shows 
that crude petroleum traffic originated dur- 
ing the April-June period this year was 
323.7 per cent above that originated in the 
comparable 1941 quarter. Gravel and sand 
traffic was up 42.9 per cent; anthracite 
coal, 23 per cent; and iron ore, 10.8 per 
cent. “The large increase in tons of gravel 
and sand,” the Bureau explains, “reflects 
the growth in wartime construction activ- 
ity, while the tremendous increase in crude 
petroleum tonnage is indicative of the di- 
version from water to rail carriers.” 

Discussing railroad averages and the 
price level, the Bureau relates various rail- 
road indices to the Department of Labor’s 
September 19 index of wholesale prices of 
all commodities. That index was 99.3 per 
cent of the 1926 level. Meanwhile railroad 
revenue. per ton-mile for the first six 
months of this year was 84.5 per cent of 
the comparable 1926 figure; the index of 
revenue per ton was 102.6; revenue per 
passenger-mile, 63.9; and revenue per pas- 
senger, 114.4. Comparing figures for July, 
1926, with those of July, 1942, the Bureau 
calculated the following additional index 
figures: Compensation of employees (ex- 
cluding general officers and staff assist- 
ants) per hour, 130.6; cost of yard and 
train coal per ton, 104.3; cost of yard and 
train fuel oil per bbl., 76.7. For the first 
seven months of this year the operating 
expenses per car-mile of all services were 
77.6 per cent of the comparable 1926 fig- 
ure, although in the latter the passenger- 
train car miles were 12.3 per cent of the 
total, whereas in 1942 they amounted to 
only 9.2 per cent. 

Another table in the statement shows the 
percentage relation of clerical to train 
operating personnel, and it indicates a re- 
duction in the relative burden of clerical 
work. In other words, the ratio of man- 
hours of clerical work paid for to man- 
hours of train operating personnel dropped 
from 58.1 in July, 1928, to 44.9 in July, 
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1942. On a total-compensation basis the 
ratio fell during the same period from 46 
to 37. Stated otherwise, the clerk man- 
hours were decreasing 24.9 per cent while 
train and engine service man-hours were 
decreasing only 2.9 per cent. “This reduc- 
tion in the relative burden of clerical 
work,” the Bureau says, “may be in part 
attributed to the fact that labor-saving de- 
vices and simplified methods of accounting 
have more than kept pace with the demand 
for more information, but the decline in 
1. c. 1. traffic which involves many way- 
bills and other influences should also be 
considered.” 


New York Commutation Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that hearings in the No. 
28815 proceeding involving commutation 
fares in New York state will be resumed 
on October 26 at the St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Commissioner Alldredge 
will preside. 


National of Mexico Takes Over 
El Oro Mining Railway 


The National Railways of Mexico has 
taken over the El Oro Mining and Railway 
Co., Ltd., as compensation for money owed 
by the latter. The line runs from Tulte- 
nango to El Oro in the state of Mexico, 
a distance of 10 miles. 


U. S. and Mexico Arranging for 
Railway Equipment 


The United States and Mexico are ar- 
ranging for the purchase of second hand 
equipment required by the National Rail- 
ways of. Mexico. The equipment includes 
56.standard and 9 narrow gage locomotives, 
500 tank cars, 100 box cars and a number 
of gondola and flat cars. 


Another Public-Aids Brief 


Another brief in connection with the 
public-aids-to-transportation investigation 
has been filed with the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Thus the Board has 
received eight briefs, the other seven hav- 
ing been noted in last week’s issue, page 
577. There it was erroneously stated that 
the deadline for the filing of these briefs 
was September 5; the correct date was 
October 5. 


I. C. C. Vacates Mileage Book 
Order of 1925 


Acting in accordance with that provision 
of the Transportation Act of 1940 which 
amended section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to make provisions relating the 
sale of interchangeable mileage tickets per- 
missive instead of mandatory, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has vacated 
its April 13, 1925 order requiring railroads 
to issue such tickets. The old provision di- 
rected the I. C. C. to require the issuance 
of mileage scrip, whereas the 1940 amend- 
ment changed this to stipulate merely that 
nothing in the act should prevent the car- 
riers from selling passenger transporta- 
tion in that way. 

The proceeding wherein the railroads 
had been subject to the now-vacated or- 
der was No. 14104. In its original decision, 
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the commission in 1922 directed that the 
mileage books be issued at a discount of 
20 per cent from the basic fares. The car- 
riers appealed to the courts, and the dis- 
count phase of the commission’s order was 
set aside. Whereupon the commission’s 
second decision (the April 13, 1925 order) 
required the issuance at regular rates of 
$15, $30, and $90 mileage books. 


Representation of Employees 


National Mediation Board certifications 
of recent elections on the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown reveal that the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen has been able to 
supplant the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America to become the representative of 
both the road conductors and yard conduc- 
tors and yard brakemen. Meanwhile the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers suc- 
cessfully met a challenge from the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men and retained the right to represent 
engineers on the Kansas City Terminal. 

On the Missouri-Illinois, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks has been certified 
as the representative of the clerical, office, 
station, and storehouse employees. 


Illinois Central Gets Truck 
Routes 


Rejecting protestant contentions to the 
effect that the railroads should be required 
to utilize existing highway services of in- 
dependent motor carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted the II- 
linois Central and its affiliate, the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, certificates covering 
common-carrier trucking operations over 
-various routes between points in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee. The 
railroads propose to operate with vehicles 
leased from the Railway Express Agency, 
and in that connection the decision pointed 
out that such vehicles must be operated 
“under the direction and control of appli- 
cants and under their responsibility to the 
general public as well as the shipper.” 


Rail and Barge Joint Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned the No. 26712 proceeding in- 
volving rail and barge joint rates for fur- 
ther hearing before Commissioner Miller 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on No- 
vember 30. 

“The hearing,” the announcement said, 
“will not be limited to cost of service mat- 
ters. The parties will be expected to pre- 
sent evidence as to any changes in oper- 
ations, traffic and rates. This evidence 
should bring the record up to date as com- 
pletely as may be practicable.” 


Safety Support Rule Extended 


The Mechanical Division, Association of 
American Railroads, has recently taken ac- 
tion to extend by one year the effective 
date of Interchance Rule 3, Sec. (b), Par. 
(8), which provides that effective January 
1, 1943, cars will not be accepted from the 
owner unless equipped with bottom rod 
and brake-beam safety supports, A. A. R.. 


_ recommended practice, or A. A. R. ap- 


proved equivalent; and that, effective July 
1, 1943, this provision will become a gen- 
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INCREASED CAPACITY 
FOR OVERWORKED LOCOMOTIVES 


The unprecedented increase of traffic and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing new power have imposed a tremendous burden on our rail- 
roads. Therefore, it is imperative that they increase the capacity 
of existing power. 
The means for doing this is at hand. 
The Franklin System of Steam Distribution provides at least a 
third more train load-speed capacity. 
The Booster* increases the drawbar pull for starting, accelerat- 
_ ing and in any tight place. ’ 
With these capacity-increasing sainin your locomotives will 
haul more tonnage at higher speeds. 
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eral interchange requirement. The Board 
of Directors of the association has given 
consideration to this rule and decided to 
extend the effective date for one year to 
January 1, 1944, with the understanding 
that car owners will co-operate to the end 
that all of their interchange freight cars 
will be fully equipped by that date. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 10 totaled 909,957 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on October 15. This was 
an increase of 2,350 cars or 0.3 per cent, 
above the preceding week, an increase of 
6,080 cars, or 0.7 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week last year, and an increase 
of 98,051 cars, or 12.1 per cent, above the 
comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last. week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended 
October 3 totaled 907,607 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended es en 3 











District 1942 1939 
BSG 655555 165,962 183,801 161,900 
Allegheny ..... 189,648 199,625 167,511 
Pocahontas .... 55,755 59,649 48,195 
Southern ...... 125,626 128,524 111,652 
Northwestern .. 149,881 147,033 137,995 
Central Western 142,446 134,275 120,682 
Southwestern .. 78,289 64,989 58,069 
Total Western 

Districts 370,616 346,297 316,746 
Total All Roads 907,607 917,896 * 806,004 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 50,557 40,340 39,388 
Live stock ..... 21,453 18,874 19,606 
Ca ee ee 169,075 170,414 127,693 
CMD > as cansu ee 14,272 13,549 11,721 
Forest products. 49,537 46,440 40,728 

ee or eee 78,857 70,114 66,074 
Merchandise l.c.1. 91,842 161,316 159,626 
Miscellaneous .. 432,014 396,849 341,168 
October 3 ..... 907,607 917,896 806,004 
September 26 .. 897,714 919,794 822,434 
September 19 .. 903,099 907,969 813,329 
September 12 .. 814,885 914,656 804,265 
September 5 ... 887,960 797,791 695,094 





Cumulative Total, 

40 Weeks ... 33,143,786 32,185,645 27,396,044 

In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 3 totaled 69,987 compared 
with 67,833 for the previous week and 68,- 
033 for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Se A ae 69,987 36,829 
ge a | eros 67,833 37,298 
ES Oe eee 69,781 37,663 


68,033 32,191 


eeeeeeee 





1,347,699 
1,176,190 
975,999 


2,400,113 
2,108,848 


eeeeeese 


eeeeeeee 


Sixty Years With Baldwin 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
subsidiary companies had 100 guests, prin- 
cipally railroad and railway supply men, at 
a dinner at the Chicago Club in Chicago 
on the evening of October 12 to do honor 
to Charles Riddell, district manager at 
Chicago of these companies, in celebration 
of his completion of 60 years in their serv- 
ice. 

Charles E. Brinley, president of Baldwin, 
presided, numerous officers of the Baldwin 
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companies were present, and short ad- 
dresses reviewing Mr. Riddell’s career 
were made by Mr. Brinley; H. A. Scan- 
drett, trustee of the Milwaukee; and Nor- 
man C. Naylor, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. Mr. Brinley 
presented Mr. Riddell with a tribute to him 
adopted by the company’s board of direc- 
tors, and also with presents from the board. 

Mr. Riddell entered the service of the 
Standard Steel Works, a subsidiary of 
Baldwin, as an office boy in Philadelphia 
on October 12, 1882, when 15 years. old. 
From 1896 to 1904 he was Chicago man- 
ager of the Standard Steel Works, and 
since 1904 has been district manager of 
Baldwin and all subsidiaries. He is still 
in vigorous health, and Mr. Brinley an- 
nounced that he will continue as district 
manager. 


I. C. Worker Has Idea for Cutting 
Delay 


The first award of individual production 
merit issued by the Illinois Central Em- 
ployees’ War Production Drive General 
Suggestion Committee on the Chicago Ter- 
minal division of the railroad was present- 
ed to Robert C. Goodwin, load supervisor 
at the Randolph Street suburban station on 
October 9. The suggestion will eliminate 
or greatly reduce delay in train movements 
that might be occasioned by the failure of 
electric power in feeder lines as previously 
arranged. 


Inspection of New Cast Iron 
Wheels 


In a circular letter, recently issued by 
the A. A. R. Mechanical Division, atten- 
tion is called to A. A. R. Specification 
M-403-41 which covers cast-iron wheels 
for locomotives, tenders and cars, and pro- 
vides that “In all cases where wheels are 
rejected for any reason, the letter ‘R’ must 
be chipped out of the ‘A. A. R.”’” With 
the modification in wheel markings recent- 
ly placed in effect, which eliminates the pur- 
chaser’s name, the above requirements as- 
sume increasing importance. The circular 
letter emphasizes the necessity of insisting 
that the letter “R” be chipped from re- 
jected wheels in the presence of inspectors 
at the time of rejection, with the under- 
standing that any violation of the require- 





ment must be reported to the office of the 
secretary of the Mechanical Division. The 
purchaser’s inspectors are held responsible 
for policing this provision. 


Mexico Negotiating Purchase of 
Three Foreign Owned Lines 


President. Manuel Avilla Camacho of 
Mexico has announced that negotiations are 
practically complete for the purchase by 
the Mexican government of three foreign- 
owned railroads with government bonds. 
The transaction, which had its origin dur- 
ing the administration of President Lazaro 
Cardenas, has been pending for four years. 
The properties include the British-owned 
Mexican Railway which runs from Mex- 
ico City, D. F., and Vera Cruz, Ver. C., 
and which. has 264 miles of main line and 
172 miles of branch lines; the U. S.-owned 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, which runs 
between Nogales, Ariz., and Guadalajara, 
Jal., and which has 1,095 miles of main 
lines and 368 miles of branch lines; and 
the Canadian-owned Mexican North West- 
ern which runs between Juarez, Mex., and 
Chihuahua, a distance of 472 miles. 


Club Meeting 


The West Virginia Section, A. S. M. E., 
will be addressed by James Partington, 
manager, engineering department of the 
American Locomotive Company, on the 
subject of “Steam, Electric and Diesel Lo- 
comotives and Their Welding Problems” 
at a meeting to be held at Charleston, W. 
Va., on October 27. Following Mr. Part- 
ington’s address the moving picture film, 
“Railroadin’,” a 30-minute story of Amer- 
ica’s railroads, will be shown. This pic- 
ture was produced jointly by the American 
Locomotive and General Electric compa- 
nies. 


New S. A. L. Raleigh Station 
Is Dedicated 


The Seaboard’s new passenger station 
at Raleigh, N. C., named “Eugene Bag- 
well Station” in honor of the road’s former 
chief operating officer who died in 1936, 
was dedicated on October 8. The station 
is of authentic colonial design and is 
modern in every detail. It was opened for 
operation on September 29, 

Numerous state, city, religious and edu- 






































The Seaboard’s New ‘‘Eugene Bagwell”? Passenger Station at Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


FUEL CONSERVATION... 


a wartime need! 


Fuel wastage is a two-fold loss; the fuel itself and the trans- 
portation necessary to haul it. Because of the strategic im- 
portance of fuel to the war program every effort must be made 
to conserve this vital material. 


The fuel economy of Security Sectional Arches has been 
thoroughly proved in over 32 years of service on American 
railroads. But only a complete Arch can produce maximum 
fuel savings. 


You need a full Arch for full fuel economy. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 





Refractory Specialists 
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tational officials participated in the cere- 
monies. The keys of the station were 
presented to Raleigh’s Mayor Andrews by 
L. R. Powell, Jr., chief executive officer 
of the Seaboard. Governor Melville 
Broughton of North Carolina and Con- 
gressman Harold D. Cooley, among the 
principal speakers paid tribute to the rail- 
roads for their part in the war effort, the 
Governor pointing out that “the opening 
of this station is appropriately timed to 
meet the challenge to the nation’s safety.” 

Among the other speakers were Josephus 
Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, 
and Ambassador to Mexico, J. W. Harrel- 
son, dean of administration of North Caro- 
lina State College, John Park, publisher 
of the Raleigh Times, Earl Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Raleigh Chamber of Com- 
merce, Stanley Winbourne, chairman of 
the State Utilities Commission, and W. D. 
Faucette, chief engineer of the Seaboard. 
C. E. Bell, passenger traffic manager of 
the road, presided. 

Eugene Bagwell’s widow unveiled a 
plaque inscribed: “This station is named 
for him in recognition of his outstanding 
leadership and service to the railway, to 
his city and to his state.” Mr. Bagwell, 
who was born in Raleigh in 1884, entered 
the service of the Seaboard in 1904. He 
became chief operating officer in 1934. 


Retirement Act Amendments 


Proposed amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act have been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Reynolds, Democrat 
oi North Carolina, and Representative 
Shafer, Republican of Michigan. The Rey- 


-nolds bill (S. 2846) would provide for an 


annuity for disability after 10 years’ serv- 
ice; while the Shafer bill (H.R. 7703) 
would authorize the Railroad Retirement 
Board to award disability annuities to to- 
tally and permanently disabled individuals 
“who have completed “a period of service 
within a reasonable time of 30 years’ 
service.” 


Truck Hits *“*City of San 
Francisco’’ 


The driver of a truck was injured and 
two passengers of the eastbound “City of 
San Francisco” of the Chicago & North 
Western—Union Pacific—Southern Pacific 
were cut by flying glass when a truck 
loaded with sheet steel ran into the side 
of the train 11 miles east of Clinton, Ia., 
on the North Western on October 13. ‘The 
three power units had passed over the grade 
crossing and the truck ran into the side 
of the following car, a baggage car, which 
was derailed but remained upright. The 
truck and sheet steel scratched, dented and 
cut the sheathing of all passenger-carrying 
cars except the last three and broke journal 
boxes and other parts. Several wheels of 
the train were flattened. 


September Employment Figures 
Show Slight Decrease 


In the one-month period from mid-Au- 
gust to mid-September the number of rail- 
road employees dropped from 1,322,435 to 
1,321,546, or 0.06 per cent, according to the 
summary of preliminary reports compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The decrease is due entirely to a drop of 
2.84 per cent in the number of employees 
in maintenance of way and structures, as 
all other groups showed slight increases 
over the mid-August figures. The largest 
increase during the period, on a percent- 
age basis, was in train and engine service, 
where a gain of 1.6 per cent was reported. 
As compared with the report for Septem- 
ber, 1941, substantial increases were shown 
in all groups, ranging from 6.46 per cent 
for maintenance of way and structures to 
12.45 per cent for the transportation sub- 
group including yardmasters, switch ten- 
ders and hostlers. 

Adjusted for seasonal variation, the rel- 
ative figures for employment, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100, continue to show 
an increase. The index number for Sep- 
tember of this year is 127, as compared 
with 116.4 for September, 1941, and 102.6 
for the same month in 1940. For August, 
1942, the index number was 126.4, as com- 
pared with 125.7 for July. 


Senate Passes Tax Bill 


Conferees were at work this week recon- 
ciling the differing House and Senate ver- 
sions of H.R. 7378, the new tax bill which 
was passed by the Senate on October 10. 
In passing the bill the Senate did not 
change its committee on finance’s versions 
of those provisions of particular interest to 
railroads, which were noted in last week’s 
issue page 583. 

Such provisions include the increase 
from five to 10 per cent in the tax on 
amounts paid for passenger transportation, 
and those relating to the acquisition by 
railroads of their own securities and the 
tax base of a reorganized company. 

While the bill was under consideration 
in the Senate, Senator Wheeler, Democrat 
of Montana, proposed but then withdrew an 
amendment which he said would prevent 
speculation in securities of utility com- 
panies undergoing reorganization. It was 
at the request of Chairman George of the 
committee on finance that Senator Wheeler 
agreed not to press his proposal, but he 
served notice that he would bring it up 
later with retroactive provisions. 

As Mr. Wheeler explained it, the 
amendment would provide that any person 
who purchases any security of a public 
utility corporation undergoing reorganiza- 
tion would be subject to a tax equalling 90 
per cent of the profit resulting from such 
transaction. For the purpose of arriving 
at the profit, securities accepted in a reor- 
ganization proceeding would be accepted 
at their face value where they have a face 
value, while no-par stock would be as- 
sessed at $100 a share. No loss would be 
allowed on a subsequent sale, unless such 
sale was below original cost. 

It was because “speculators have been 
purchasing at low prices securities of rail- 
roads undergoing reorganization” that 
Senator Wheeler was prompted to propose 
his amendment. Such speculators, he said, 
hope to make large profits; and unless 
reorganization plans give recognition to 
such securities “at inflated values” there 
will be opposition and litigation. The Mon- 
tanan also put into the Congressional Rec- 
ord a letter he had received from Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Walter M. 
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W. Splawn, chairman of the commission’s 
legislative committee. 

Mr. Splawn stated that the supply of 
securities of railroads undergoing reorgan- 
ization together with the “abnormal rise” 
in rail earnings makes the field “an at- 
tractive one for speculation.” The commis- 
sion, Mr. Splawn went on, has given con- 
sideration “to a possible recommendation 
that transfers of securities during the pen- 
dancy of reorganization proceedings be 
limited or be prohibited entirely.” He 
added, however, that “we have hesitated to 
do this because not only of administrative 
difficulties but because of the situation of 
possible necessitous sellers.” 

Still, Mr. Splawn continued: “If the 
present speculative orgy can be curbed in 
no other way, such a limitation or pro- 
hibition may become desirable. It may be 
that a drastic limitation on speculative ac- 
tivity in these securities could be accom- 
plished by some other appropriate means. 
Such a limitation, in our judgment, would 
promote the public interest.” 


August Accident Statistics 


The Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on October 7 issued its preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
August and for the first eight months of 
this year. The tabulation, which is sub- 
ject to revision, follows: 


Month of 8 mos. ended 
August with August 
Item 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Number of train acci- 
SPIED 5 Rade Sie bee. 1,128 858 8,411 5,811 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
MEL «se eathe.creis's 242 267 1,393 1,458 
TRANCE ce csr so 202 194 1,109 1,257 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Bed © 2.0.08 Pe a 20 4 
qryused:-.s3.. r ft 83 745 734 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
LS 10 K! 30 8 
Injured ..... 206° 177. 2;36% 1,152 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
UC che dices 3% me 1 12 5 
MUISOTOU <o'si60. 30s « 82 65 522 570 
Employees on duty: 
oS es eee 97 75 609 446 
2 ET Be a 3,289 2,507 21,345 15,627 
All other nontres- 
assers :** 
“Eee ear 180 152 1,408 1,282 
LE eee eee 513 501 4,316 4,094 
Total—All classes of 
ersons: 
AOE soa e ec accialet 529 498 3,472 3,203 
TS a ee ae 4,363 3,527 29,404 23,434 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers”’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high. 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 0 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
assers, were as follows: 

ersons: 


BE ch ok sgn 163 135 1,272 1,154 

cuted see, ahaa sna eae 333 340° 2,962 2,837 

Canada Has a New Transport 
Minister 


Joseph E. Michaud, for ten years a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons at Ottawa 
and for seven years Fisheries Minister, 
has been named new Minister of Transport 
in the Dominion Cabinet. This transfer 
was part of a Cabinet shuffle by Premier 
Mackenzie King. P. J. A. Cardin, leader 
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LIBERTY BELLS 
of 1942 


The bells of America’s 
locomotives — locomotives 
moving a million tons of 
freight a mile for every 
minute of the day and night 
-. . are LIBERTY BELLS 
OF 1942. 

Elesco fuel saving and 
capacity increasing equip- 
ment are responsible for a 
large percentage of the power 
developed by these locomo- 
tives—be sure they are well 


maintained so that there 


will be no reduction in power. 





Illustration, courtes y of Association of American 
Railroads. 
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of the anti-conscription bloc in the House, 
had been Minister of Transport, but he re- 
signed during the last session when Pre- 
mier King insisted on passage of his bill 
to remove the last remaining legal ob- 
stacle to adopting conscription of Cana- 
dian citizens for overseas service. 

The portfolio of Transport had former- 
ly been held by Clarence D. Howe, now 
doing a tremendous job as Munitions Min- 
ister—which corresponds to Donald Nel- 
son’s work in Washington. Mr. Howe, 
though, still holds a part of the Transport 
functions, namely, control of Trans-Can- 
ada Airlines, the publicly owned and con- 
trolled commercial air service. The trans- 
fer was made while Mr. Howe and Col. 
J. L. Ralston, Chief Defense Minister, 
were in London. Mr. Michaud, native of 
New Brunswick, will be the Minister re- 
sponsible for the policies of the Canadian 
National Railways. He is 54 years of age, 
and prominent in the legal profession in 
his province. 


Predictions Agree Traffic Will 
Tax Rail Capacity Soon 


Manpower, working with greater co-or- 
dination and co-operation than ever, is the 
chief resource available to the railroads to 
take care of the traffic increases expected 
in 1943, said Roy B. White, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, in an address be- 
fore the meeting in Baltimore, Md., on 
October 9 of the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board. In spite of the fact that 
unofficial estimates indicate that next year 
the railroads will have to handle 15 per 
cent more business than they have had in 
1942, they cannot count on getting much 
“new equipment to meet the added demand 
on their capacity, he said, and their only 
alternative is to take up their belts another 
notch. 

Still more help from shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight in keeping cars moving 
and in getting full loads ‘in every car will 
be needed “in underwriting this war of 
mobility with efficient transportation,” Mr. 
White declared. 






Chandler Studio 
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L. M. Betts, manager of the Railroad 
Relations Section of the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, called attention to some of the 
transportation requirements the current 
war has created, and compared the volume 
of traffic the railroads are now handling 
successfully with the smaller volume that 
caused so many headaches in World War 
I. There is a danger in the fine record the 
carriers and shippers have made so far, 


-however, he pointed out. 


In each of the past three years some 
alarm has been voiced as to the capacity 
of the railroads to meet the autumn peak 
traffic load, though the record proved the 
alarms poorly founded. This year, when 
the railroads really have reached a point 
where they soon may be faced with the 
prospect of failing to meet the demands 
made upon them, because their equipment 
is wearing out at an unprecedented rate, 
no doubts of railroad capacity seem to be 
disturbing the complacency of the same 
people who feared a breakdown in the past. 
Additional cars, locomotives, and main- 
tenance materials must be provided, he de- 
clared, to meet the heavier traffic 1943 will 
produce. 

Carloadings in the Atlantic States ter- 
ritory for the last quarter of the year 
are expected to increase 8.4 per cent over 
the actual loadings in the same 1941 period, 
according to reports of the commodity com- 
mittees presented at the meeting. The 
greatest increases are expected in gravel, 
sand and stone and coal and coke. A de- 
crease of 12.6 per cent in l.c.l. loadings 
was predicted. The Emergency Port 
Transportation Committee reported a 
“liquid condition” at all ports within the 
territory, and a large excess capacity still 
available at New York harbor. 

In presenting the report of the Rail- 
road Contact Committee, R. W. Brown, 
president of the Lehigh Valley, called at- 
tention to a tendency toward what he re- 
garded as the unnecessary and promiscuous 
use of “Do Not Hump” cards by shippers, 
and pointed out how this practice was re- 


The Sabine Was Built in 1854 





tarding the efforts of the shippers boards 
and the railroads to keep cars moving. In 
addition to its regular business activities, 
the Atlantic States board formally 
adopted an amendment to its territory limi- 
tations to include most of the state of Vir- 
ginia, taking in all points on and north of 
the Norfolk & Western main line from 
the West Virginia border to Roanoke, then 
on and north of the Virginian line from 
Roanoke to and including Norfolk. 


Old Sabine Goes For Scrap 


The Sabine, the Southern Pacific’s most 
ancient locomotive, made its last run on 
October 5, when, during farewell cere- 
monies staged by citizens of Lafayette, 
La., where it had been on display since 
1923, it was started on its way to the 
war front in the Southern Pacific’s scrap 
and salvage campaign. The railroad de- 
cided to demolish its oldest locomotive 
and one that has played an important part 
in the early days of the Southern Pacific 
and the history of the South, to help the 
current nation-wide drive for metals. The 
metals recovered from the Sabine will be 
added to Louisiana’s contribution to the 
scrap campaign. 

The locomotive was built by the Niles 
Locomotive Works in 1854 on order of 
the New Orleans, Opelousas & Great 
Western, a rail line projected in 1852 by 
a group of Louisiana business men to 
connect New Orleans with other com- 
munities in south-central and south Louis- 
jana. It was placed in service in 1855 
while the line was being built from New 
Orleans to Morgan City, known in those 
days as Brashear City, located on the east 
banks of the Atchafalya river. The 
“Sabine” pulled trains that brought rails 
and other materials and supplies to build 
the line and, after the New Orleans, Ope- 
lousas & Great Western was sold to the 
lata Charles Morgan in 1869, and extended 
on westward from Morgan City to a con- 
nection with the Texas & New Orleans at 
the Sabine river, it continued in freight 
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and passenger service. To the “Sabine” 
‘goes credit for pulling the first train to 
make connection with the Texas line at 
the Sabine river in 1880, thus forming the 
first Eastern link in what is now the 
Southern Pacific system extending from 
New Orleans to San Francisco. Both the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, as the New 
Orleans, Opelousas & Great Western was 
known after being taken over by Charles 
Morgan, and the Texas & New Orleans 
are integral parts of the Southern Pacific. 

The “Sabine” continued in service for 
42 years and then was sold to a company 
operating a large number of sugar cane 
plantations in south Louisiana. For its 
new owners it hauled trainloads of raw 
sugar cane to the plants until in 1923 the 
Southern Pacific re-purchased the little 
engine and placed it on display at the 
Lafayette passenger station, where it has 
been viewed by thousands of tourists and 
other travelers. 


N. H. Revamp Plan 


Modified by I.C.C. 
(Continued from page 626) 
back dividends have been paid, and pro- 
vided further that preferred holders shall 
be entitled to elect two members of the 
board when unpaid dividends equal six 
quarterly dividends. 

Provisions with respect to the use of 
Boston Terminal Company facilities are 
alike in both the N. H. and the B. & P. 
reports. They stipulate that charters of 
the O. C., the B. & P. and the reorgan- 
ized N. H. shall be amended and fran- 
chises and statutory obligations superseded 
to relieve all three companies of any ob- 
ligation to continue to use Boston Terminal 
facilities or to make payments for such 
use if and when such use shall be discon- 
tinued. Also, it is stipulated that all obli- 
gations of the three to make interest and 
principal payments on Boston Terminal 
Company debts (after the trustees have 
made their last payments) will so long as 
they continue to use the facilities be satis- 
fied by payment by the New Haven of an 
annual amount obtained by applying to 
$275,000 the percentage of the total use 
of such property from time to time by 
the N. H.; and that the obligation to pay 
expenses of the Terminal shall be limited 
to the amount of such expenses after de- 
ducting all revenues from rentals and con- 
cessions. Meanwhile the plan does pro- 
vide that if the number of passengers us- 
ing South Station shall substantially in- 
crease, the commission will consider an 
application by any bondholders of the Ter- 
minal Company to make an equitable revi- 
sion of the amount payable by the New 
Haven. 

Other provisions of the modified plan 
8ive holders of .New England Railroad 
Company bonds 100 per cent of principal 
and accrued interest in fixed interest bonds 
of the reorganized N. H., instead of 85 
Per cent in fixed interest bonds and 15 
Per cent in income bonds previously al- 
lotted. In accordance with the court’s 
suggestion, the Rhode Island Hospital Na- 
tional Bank will receive $50,800 fixed in- 
terest bonds and $203,200 income bonds 
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for the old N. H. first and refunding 
bonds pledged under a note, in lieu of 
$50,800 fixed interest bonds, $101,600 in- 
come bonds, and $101,600 preferred stock 
previously allotted. This bank’s right to 
a setoff in the amount of $79,275 is also 
approved. 

Commissioner Miller, dissenting in part, 
agreed with the New Haven position to 
the effect that the old stockholders should 
receive warrants to subscribe to the new 
common stock. Commissioner Eastman, 
on leave while serving as director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Commissioner Splawn did not participate 
in the disposition of either the New 
Haven or the B. & P. proceedings. 


Report Analyzes “Failure” of 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 


In a publication in the Agricultural His- 
tory Series of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently issued, the results of 
research of E. O. Malott of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics into the net effec- 
tiveness of legislation designed to influence 
the rate making policies of a regulatory 
commission are presented and interpreted 
in considerable detail. The legislation cov- 
ered by the report is the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, which was generally interpreted as 
a “mandate” to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give special consideration 
to agricultural commodities in rate cases. 
Passed by Congress in 1925 after long de- 
bate, the resolution remains in the statutes 
unaltered, but has had little direct influence 
the report indicates, since 1930, when the 
United States Supreme Court decided that 
the resolution did not change provisions of 
then-existing laws relating to transporta- 
tion rates. 

While the Hoch-Smith resolution did not 
accomplish its apparent purpose of obtain- 
ing noticeably lower freight rates for agri- 
cultural products than would have resulted 
from other legislation in effect, or from 
competitive conditions, the report points 
out, certain “achievements” are attributed 
to it. “One accomplishment of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution,” Dr. Malott writes, “was 
a further step toward improvement in rate 
structures which had been disorganized by 
the large horizontal rate changes. ... In 
some agricultural rates increases were pre- 
vented, and in others decreases were ob- 
tained. “Whether the benefits derived by 
agriculture from these actions compensated 
for the expense of passing, administering, 
and prosecuting the cases, it is difficult to 
determine.” Products of “depressed” in- 
dustries other than agriculture “perhaps 
received greater aid,” the report continues, 
while certain rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts were lowered as the result of truck 
and waterway competition even though the 
resolution was, in practical effect, nullified 
by legal restraints placed upon it. 

In analyzing the reasons for the failure 
of this legislation to accomplish its sup- 
posed objectives the report points out that 
“in the first place, the joint resolution 
seemed primarily a mandate requiring ac- 
tion and containing no new- rate-making 
principles. It contained no new authority, 
... but was intended to encourage the 
commission to undertake a broad, expen- 
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sive, rate-stfucture finvestigation.” The 
report also remarks on the commission’s 
“seeming unwillingness” to undertake the 
investigation, and points out how the delay 
resulting from the exhaustive character of 
the investigation “offset the advantages of 
any improvement in the rate structure be- 
cause of the changes which took place 
between the start of an investigation and 
the filing of a decision.” 

Other reasons contributing to the failure 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution, in Dr. Ma- 
lott’s opinion, were the depression that af- 
fected nearly all industries after 1929, and 
so made them all subject to the resolution’s 
provisions; the conflict between the pur- 
poses of the resolution and the require- 
ments of Section 15a of the Transportation 
Act of 1920; and the “lack of traffic diver- 
sity on many railroads that are important 
in the movement of agricultural products.” 

Concluding this study, Dr. Malott sug- 
gests certain “lessons for the future” that 
may be derived from the fate of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. These are: (1) A Con- 
gressional “mandate” may be too rigid to 
be applied practically; (2) such mandates, 
even if practical and desirable, must be 
consistent with fair practice and with each 
other; (3) the effect of general economic 
conditions on trade and industry influences 
rates more than legislation; and (4) great- 
er disturbance to traffic movement results 
from wholesale readjustments than from 
the normal modifications always going on. 


Jeffers Appeals for “Stay Away 
from Tracks”? Campaign 


An appeal to enlist all school children 
in a “Stay Away from the Tracks” cam- 
paign was made by W. M. Jeffers, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, in a letter dis- 
patched on October 9 to all superintendents 
of schools in states traversed by the rail- 
road. Mr. Jeffers called attention to child- 
ish pranks which have resulted not only 
in death and ‘serious injury but extensive 
damage to railroad equipment and asked 
school officers to enroll every child under 
an oath of honor. 

Mr. Jeffers’ letter is as follows: 

“The other day an eight-year-old boy 
placed an angle bar on a railroad track in 
Colorado ‘just to see what the heck’ would 
happen when a train struck it. 

“What did happen? The first five cars 
of a high speed streamlined train were 
badly damaged by fire, the angle bar tear- 
ing a gash in the fuel tank, splashing oil 
which ignited the cars. The costly Diesel 
motors and other parts within the power 
cars were seriously impaired. Luckily, 
there were no injuries to the train crew 
or passengers. 

“About two weeks ago a nine-year-old 
boy admitted he was responsible for the 
wrecking of a train in Iowa in which the 
engineer was killed and the fireman in- 
jured. In this case the boy put a piece of 
railroad tie on the track ‘to see what it 
would do,’ and then went to school, for- 
getting all about what he had done until 
he learned hours later of the tragedy. 

“It is tragic, yes, most unpatriotic, at a 
time when the nation’s railroads, and the 
thousands of men and women employed by 
them, are bending every effort to help win 
this war, that they and the entire country’s 
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[DELIVERED }* 


| Another 100% War Job 


] Drawing iron ore south from Lake Erie and steel and coal 
j north from the Pittsburgh district is one of the Nation's 
4 most important war-time hauling tasks. American Loco- 
4 motive Company delivered ten locomotives to the Wheel- 
j ing and Lake Erie Railway in 1937 for this service, five in 
"1988, seven in 1941. 

This year, while also breaking production records and 
j keeping ahead of commitments on tanks, gun carriages 
i and other important ordnance, American Locomotive 
q Company delivered ten more of these locomotives. How? 
: The designs were already made, so were the tools and jigs. 
With this fleet of thirty-two modern, high-speed, freight 
’ locomotives strengthening their motive power, the Wheel- 


4 ing and Lake Erie Railway is enviably equipped to handle 


their enormous task. 


‘AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
‘Manufacturers of Mobile Power 


Steam, Diesel and Electric Locomotives, Marine Diesels, 
4 Tanks, Gun Carriages and other Ordnance 
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war program should suffer serious set- 
backs through pranks of children. 

“It is because of the great influence that 
school superintendents can and do wield 
over children under their supervision that 
I appeal to you at this time. I need not 
implore you to impress upon the children 
that uninterrupted railroad operation is 
most vital, for I have every confidence that 
you will do this. But I ask you to do 
more. Won’t you please immediately in- 
augurate in your city a ‘Stay Away from 
the Tracks’ campaign, enlisting every child 
under an oath of honor?” 


Mexico Seeks More Funds for 1942 
Construction 


The House of Representatives of Mexico 
is studying a request submitted by the 
President of the Republic, seeking author- 
ity to issue an additional 8,500,000 pesos 
of Mexican railroad bonds to carry out 


the minimum program of the Department 


of Communications and Public Works for 
the construction of railroads during the 
remainder of 1942. The 13,500,000 pesos 
already authorized are insufficient to com- 
plete the program. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


New York Central Orders 25 
Steam Locomotives 


The New York Central has placed an 
order for 25 steam locomotives of 4-8-2 
wheel arrangement with the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works. Construction of these locomo- 
tives is expected to begin in November of 
this year. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 19. 


THE WESTERN Paciric has received au- 
thorization from the United States district 
court at San Francisco, Cal., for the pur- 
chase of nine locomotives, to help haul the 
railroad’s heavy war load, at approximate 
cost of $2,800,000. Three of the new mo- 
tive power units will be Diesel-electric 
main-line engines of 5,400 hp. each, to be 
built by the Electro-Motive Corporation at 
cost of $506,350 each, or a total of $1,519,- 
050. The remaining six will be steam 
freight locomotives of 4-8-4 wheel ar- 
rangement, to be built by the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works at cost of $210,530 each, or a 
total of $1,263,180. Delivery of the new 
locomotive power is expected during the 
first six months of 1943. The railroad’s 
application for purchase authority stated 
that funds on hand would be used to make 
an initial payment of $695,558 or 25 per 
cent of the total cost, with the balance to 
be covered by the sale of equipment notes. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Bess—eMeR & LAKE Erte has placed 
an order for 2,300 tons of steel rail with 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporaticn. 
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THe LenicH & New ENGLAND has 
placed an order for 200 gross tons of steel 
rail with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Supply Trade 





Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Celebrates 200th Anniversary 


The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
will celebrate its 200th year in the iron in- 
dustry and the 50th year of making Had- 
field’s manganese steel on October 17, 1942, 
when representatives of the Army and 
Navy, and George R. Hanks, president of 
the company, will speak, and the faculty 
and pupils of the local High Bridge, N. J., 
high school will stage a pageant based on 
the company’s history. 

The company, originally named _ the 
Union Iron Works, was founded by Wil- 
liam Allen and Joseph Turner, members 
of the Philadelphia Common Council and 
of the Pennsylvania Provincial Assembly, 
and the lease whereby Mr. Allen obtained 
3,000 acres adjacent to a forge already in 
existence, the ruins of which still stand on 
the Taylor-Wharton grounds, was dated 
December 1, 1742. Robert Taylor arrived 
in America from Ireland in 1758 at the age 
of 18 and first joined the Union Iron 
Works as a_ bookkeeper, becoming the 
works manager at Union Furnace in 1769. 
He took active charge of the iron works 
in 1780 and continued in control of the 
works after the deaths of both Allen and 
Turner, in 1780 and 1783, respectively. The 
works made supplies for the army during 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War, as 
well as farming equipment and fittings for 
the famous Conestoga wagons which were 
instrumental in opening up the west. Rob- 
ert Taylor died in 1821 and was succeeded 
by his son, Archibald Stewart Taylor. 

The building of the Central of New Jer- 
sey enabled the works to obtain anthracite 
coal and to bring in iron ore from distant 
mines. The railroad gave business to the 
Taylor works for rails, coupling links and 
pins as well as car wheels, axles and other 
railroad equipment. Archibald Stewart 
Taylor died in 1860 and was succeeded by 
his son, Lewis H. Taylor, who operated 
the works as a private business and then 
as the partnership of Taylor & Large until 
it was incorporated in 1868 as the Taylor 
Iron Works. By 1877, the Taylor works 
were producing 50 axles, 100 car hooks 
and 100 car wheels a day, and the plant 
had five trip hammers and two turbine 
wheels, the latter operated by the south 
branch of the Raritan river. 

In 1892 the Taylors obtained the Amer- 
ican rights for the manufacture of manga- 
nese steel, which had been invented by 
Robert Hadfield of. England. In associa- 
tion with William Wharton, Jr., & Co., of 
Philadelphia, the Taylor Iron & Steel Co., 
as the High Bridge works was then known, 
installed the first railroad frog with a cast 
manganese steel plate in its center on Au- 
gust 28, 1894, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and some 
months later the first curved manganese 
steel rail was installed in Philadelphia. 

The United States Army and Navy 
adopted the high-carbon cast-steel projec- 











tiles made by the Taylor works under Had- 
field patents and many eight-, ten-, and 
twelve-inch projectiles were manufactured 
by the company for use during the Span- 
ish-American War. The Taylor-Wharton 
Company developed the “Panama dipper 
teeth,” and these were fitted on practically 
all the steam-shovels digging the Panama 
canal. 

Lewis H. Taylor died in 1908 at the age 
of 97 and was succeeded by his son, Wil- 
liam J. Taylor. In 1912, the Taylor Iron 
& Steel Co. absorbed William Wharton, 
Jr., & Co., and became the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., under the presidency of 
Knox Taylor. In 1915 a new plant at 
Easton, Pa., was built which, during World 
War I, produced 538,136 shell forgings, 
Taylor-Wharton also made forgings for 
four-inch naval guns, tank treads, helmets, 
railroad and marine equipment and much 
other material for war purposes. Knox 
Taylor continued as president until his 
death in 1922, and was succeeded by his 
cousin, Percival Chrystie, who served until 
1929, when he was succeeded by George R. 
Hanks, the present president. 


H. V. Putman, manager of the trans- 
former division of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., has been 
elected a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Putman was appointed manager of the 
Westinghouse transformer division in No- 
vember, 1940. 


All divisions of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, have 
received the Army-Navy “E” award for 
excellence in production. The Army-Navy 
“E” burgee and lapel buttons were pre- 
sented to the Middletown and Hamilton, 
Ohio, divisions and their employees on Oc- 
tober 5 and similar presentation ceremo- 
nies were held on succeeding days at the 
Butler, Pa., Ashland, Ky., and Zanesville, 
Ohio, plants. Charles R. Hook, president 
of the company, accepted the banner and 
buttons on behalf of the divisions and the 
employees. 


Stirred by National Safety Council re- 
ports indicating loss of almost 110,000,000 
man days in American industry from dis- 
abling accidents in the first seven months 
of 1942, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on October 8 announced an in- 
tensification of the accident prevention and 
industrial safety program in all plants of 
its subsidiary companies. At a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., safety representatives of 
the companies pledged increased efforts in 
stimulating safety consciousness among all 
employees. Posters, plant meetings, and 
competition between plants and companies 
will feature the campaign to fire the en- 
thusiasm of the workers and supervisors in 
the exercise of care in the conduct of pro- 
duction tasks. 


The Army-Navy “E” award for excel- 
lence in production was conferred upon the 
Commonwealth (Granite City, Ill.) and 
Eddystone (Eddystone, Pa.) plants of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Eddystone, Pa., by Col. Merle H. Davis, 
chief of the St. Louis Ordnance district, 
on October 1. Harrison Hoblitzelle, pres- 
ident of the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, accepted the banner on behalf of 
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the company and its workmen. The Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation is engaged 
in the manufacture of tank hulls, and is 
employing its experience in casting large, 
one-piece locomotive beds. 

At the Eddystone plant, the burgee was 
presented by Rear Admiral Charles W. 
Fisher, director of shore establishments, 
U. S. N., and the pins by Col. D. N. 
Hauseman, district chief of the Philadel- 
phia Ordnance district. Following the 
presentation, the representatives of the 
employees and the guests of the company 
attended a reception for the Army and 
Navy officers. 


More than 8,000 men are employed in 
the construction of the $150,000,000 Ge- 
neva works, near Provo, Utah, which is 
being built by the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for Defense Plant 
Corporation. The new construction at the 
Geneva works and development of the Ge- 
neva coal mine are well ahead of schedule, 
with the Geneva works scheduled to pro- 
duce pig iron by next April. Actual pro- 
duction of steel is expected to commence 
in May and the plant’s structural mill will 
be in operation by June, as will be the big 
slabbing mill. Most of the 60 miles of spur 
track within the plant site have already 
been completed and foundations for the 
large blast furnaces, coke ovens, and other 
permanent installations are complete. The 
Geneva coal mine, which will supply coal 
to the new plant, will start production this 
month. Six and one-half miles of railroad, 
to haul coal from the mine to the new 
plant, have been -completed, as has the 
vehicle highway, from Columbia, Utah, to 
the Geneva mine in Forest Canyon. 


OBITUARY 


R. W. Burnett, president of the Ajax 
Hand Brake Company, Chicago, died in 
that city on October 13. 


George C. Isbester, railroad sales 


manager of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., at 
Chicago, died in that city on October 10. 


Construction 





Lone IsLanp.—This company has award- 
ed a contract for work in connection with 
the construction of a new station at Wood- 
haven, N. Y., at estimated cost of $36,588, 
to Kuhn, Smith & Harris, Inc., of New 
York. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company has 
awarded a contract for the reconstruction 
of stalls 11 to 22 of its enginehouse at 
Gardenville, N. Y., to the John W. Cow- 
per Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


READING.—This company has awarded a 
contract for repairs to certain of its 
freight houses and to the oil house in the 
vicinity of Front and Noble streets and 
Pier 36, Philadelphia, Pa., at estimated cost 
of $30,000, to the Haverstick-Borthwick 
Company of Philadelphia. 
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Financial 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Requests 
Bids on Bond Issue—This railroad has re- 
quested bids on October 26 for the pur- 
chase of $9,500,000 principal amount of its 
first mortgage 314 per cent bonds, series 
A, to be dated November 1, 1942, and to 
mature November 1, 1967. (Previous item 
—Railway Age of September 26, page 
510.) 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & Santa FE— 
Abandonment.—This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, to abandon its branch 
line from Kiowa, Kans., to Gerlane, 9.9 mi. 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE— 
Abandonment Recommended.—In a pro- 
posed report, Examiner Jerome K. Lyle 
recommends to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, that it authorize 
this road to abandon that part of a branch 
line extending from Benedict Junction, 
Kans., to Madison Junction, approximately 
40 miles, but deny authority to abandon 
the part of the same branch extending from 
Madison Junction to Emporia Junction, 
approximately 23 miles. In the same re- 
port the examiner recommends that the 
commission authorize this company to 
abandon that part of a branch line extend- 
ing from a point about three miles south 
of Eureka, Kans., to Moline, approxi- 
mately 34 miles, but deny authority to 
abandon that part from the point near 
Eureka to Madison Junction, approximate- 
ly 26 miles. 


BALTIMORE & OnI0.—Abandonment.— 
This road and its subsidiary, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern, have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a joint 
application seeking authority to abandon 
and abandon operation of the Southwest- 
ern’s 17.7-mile line between Omaha, IIL, 
and Shawneetown. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuvuINcY.— 
Abandonment.—This road has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon the portion 
of its branch line extending from Salem, 
Nebr., 10.74 miles northeasterly to Shubert. 


CuHiIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Abandonment.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon 12 miles of 
branch line between Goshen Junction, 
Wash., and Kulshan. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO—VIRGINIAN.— 
Abandonment, Trackage Rights & Opera- 
tion—Permission has been granted by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
abandon, and to the Virginian to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a 
portion of the branch line between a point 
approximately midway between Sugar 
Creek Junction, W. Va., and Macdonald 
and a point near Glen Jean, about 3.3 miles. 
The line to be abandoned is closely ad- 
jacent and generally parallel to the Loup 
Creek branch of tie Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which affords access to all points affected, 
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and rail service over the Loup Creek 
branch will be substituted for the opera- 
tions discontinued. Authority is granted 
the Virginian to operate by trackage rights 
over the Loup Creek branch under the 
terms and traffic conditions under which 
it has operated over the line to be aban- 
doned. 


DELAWARE & NorTHERN.—Abandonment. 
—Authority has been granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, to abandon as to interstate and foreign 
commerce the entire line of this road, con- 
sisting of 37.3 mi. between East Branch, 
N. Y., and Arkville. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—In- 
vestment in Subsidiaries—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a plan whereby it 
would purchase with $27,500 received in 
dividends from its highway affiliates 257 
additional shares of Rio Grande Motor 
Way stock. The proceeds would be used 
by Rio Grande to finance in part the pur- 
chase of two buses and five tractors at a 
total cost of $139,288. Meanwhile the 257 
additional shares of Rio Grande stock 
would be delivered to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation along with other such 
stock which R. F. C. holds as collateral. 


Erte.—Reorganization of Northern of 
New Jersey—The United States district 
court at Newark, N.-J., on-October 5 set 
November 9 as the date for final hearing 
on the reorganization plan of the Northern 
of New Jersey. The court denied a peti- 
tion to reopen hearings on.the plan made 
by Cameron Blaikie, Jr.. and A. H. Law- 
rence, stockholders of the Northern, and 
ruled that Messrs. Blaikie and Lawrence 
should mail no further letters or circulars 
bearing the name of the railroad or the 
trustees. It was reported that more than 
80 per cent of the stockholders have voted 
in favor of the plan under which the Erie 
will acquire the Northern’s 25 miles of 
trackage between Jersey City, N. J., and 
Nyack, N. Y. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—Authority has been granted to this 
road by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon that part of 
its Swan Creek branch extending from a 
point about one mile west of Swan Creek 
Junction, Tenn., to Gordonsburg, approxi- 
mately 15 miles. Operation of this line 
was discontinued by authority of the com- 
mission on December 30, 1939. 

At the request of this company the com- 
mission has dismissed its petition in Finance 
Docket No. 13702 requesting reconsidera- 
tion of the Commission’s denial of the 
portion of its application for permission 
to abandon the line between Fincastle, Ky., 
and Maloney. This line is part of the 
North Winchester-Maloney line requisi- 
tioned by the War Production Board while 
the abandonment application was pending 
before the commission. 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition of 
Control—Authority has been granted this 
road by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, to acquire control of its 
leased line, the St. Joseph, South Bend & 
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Southern, by purchase of a majority of its 
capital stock. 


READING.—A bandonment.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon about 
one-quarter mile of track at the end of its 
North Mahanoy Colliery branch in Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco—KAnsaAs City 
SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—Authority has 
been granted these companies by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, to 
abandon an interchange track 1,353 feet 
long connecting their lines at Gulfton, Mo. 


St. Lours-SouTHWESTERN.—Court Takes 
Interest Plea wnder Advisement.—The 
United States district court at St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 9 took under advisement 
the petition of this road to pay $1,384,050 
in back interest. (Previous item—Railway 
Age of October 10, page 587.) 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon an 0.6-mile section of its South 
San Francisco branch in Baden, Calif. 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the 13.95-mile section of its River 
Farms branch between Knights Landing 
Junction, Calif., and Boyer. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Abandonment by 
the Texas & New Orleans—This road has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, to abandon 
the part of its Paris branch between En- 
nis, Tex., and Kaufman, 27.35 mi. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Securities.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$260,000 of first mortgage, four per cent 
bonds, series A, and to pledge and re- 
pledge such bonds as security for notes 
which may be issued to reimburse its treas- 
ury for expenditures made from income or 
other money in the treasury. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL. — Approval of 
Eauipment Trust Certificates Revoked.— 
Because of its inability to procure the 
equipment sought, this road has obtained 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a supplemental order in Finance Docket 
No. 13670, vacating a previous order of 
April 13, 1942, which had authorized as- 
sumption of liability with respect to $342,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, series 
E, to be sold to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 13 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.07 29.49 29.00 
68.79 68.53 64.59 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 

Dividends Declared 

Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.14, semi-annually, 
payable November 2 to holders of record October 

Northern Railroad of New Hampshire.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable October 31 to holders of rec- 
ord October 15. 


Piedmont & Northern.—50¢, quarterly, peyevie 
October 20 to holders of record October 5. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. S. Harrison has been elected treas- 
urer of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harold B. Bornemann has been ap- 
pointed general solicitor of the Lehigh & 
New England, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


John C. Shields, general counsel of the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed also gen- 
eral counsel of the Manistee & North- 
eastern, 


Carleton S. Hadley, whose appoint- 
ment as general counsel of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 3, 
was born at Lowell, Mass., on December 





= 


Carleton S. Hadley 
24, 1902, and graduated from Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., in 1925 and 
Washington University Law School in 
1928. During summers while attending the 
university, he worked in several depart- 
ments of the Missouri Pacific. After re- 
ceiving his law degree, he was admitted to 
the bar in the state of Missouri and in 
1935 he was admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In August, 1928, he became associated with 
the law firm of Carter, Jones & Turney at 
St. Louis, and was appointed assistant at- 
torney for the St. Louis Southwestern, by 
the firm members, who were at that time 
general solicitors of the Cotton Belt. In 
1933, when the Cotton Belt organized its 
own law department, Mr. Hadley was ap- 
pointed assistant general attorney and on 
January 1, 1936, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general solicitor. At the same time, 
following the filing of a reorganization plan 
by the Cotton Belt in 1935, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel for the 
trustee. On September 1, 1939, Mr. Had- 
ley went with the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis as general counsel 
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and two years later he was elected vice- 
president and general counsel, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment, 
effective October 1. 


Russel L. Snodgrass, vice-president of 
finance and corporate relations of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., has also been elected to that 
position on the Alton. 


OPERATING 


A. G. Garrett has been 
ing superintendent of the 
Southern at Shreveport, La. 


C. W. Havens has been appointed act- 
ing assistant superintendent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Toledo, Ohio. 


appointed act- 
Kansas _ City 


E. E. Seise has been appointed assistant 
to the superintendent of transportation of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


C. C. Soesbe has been appointed train- 
master of the Chicago Great Western at 
Clarion, Iowa, succeeding T. M. Mickel- 
son, deceased. 


J. L. Corbitt has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation of the Ft. Worth 
& Denver City and the Wichita Valley, a 
newly created position, with headquarters 
at Ft. Worth, Tex. 


W. E. Eagan has been appointed acting 
superintendent of terminals of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at Memphis, Tenn., 
succeeding O. L. Young, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service. 


Fred H. Hooper, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Southern-Loui- 
siana & Arkansas lines, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at Kansas 
City and Shreveport, La. 


F. F. Getsfred has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of trans- 
portation of the Nebraska division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., and E. Hicks has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, nights, in 
charge of transportation of the Nebraska 
division, with the same headquarters. J. 
L. Phillips has been appointed trainmas- 
ter at Ogden, Utah. 


W. H. Bailey, trainmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Van Buren, Ark., has been 
promoted to acting superintendent of the 
Eastern division, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding C. W. Pace, 
granted a leave of absence to serve with 
the Office of Defense Transportation. R. 
B_ Butler, trainmaster at Coffeyville, 
Kan., has been transferred to Van Buren, 
relieving Mr. Bailey, and F. Rothrock 
has been appointed acting trainmaster at 
Coffeyville, replacing Mr. Butler. 


H. D. Kruggel, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Monongahela divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was reported.in the Railway Age of 
August 22, was born in Ohio on February 
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17, 1903. Mr. Kruggel entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania on June 4, 1922, as 
machinist helper, leaving the service on 
June 10, 1922. He returned to the Penn- 
sylvania on June 20, 1927, as assistant on 
engineer corps, New York division; be- 
coming assistant supervisor of the Wil- 
liamsport division on June 20, 1928. Mr. 
Kruggel was transferred to the Philadel- 
phia division on July 7, 1928, and to the 
Philadelphia Terminal division on June 1, 
1929. He became supervisor of the Sun- 
bury division on August 1, 1929, transfer- 
ring to the Cumberland division (now part 
of the Philadelphia division) on February 
1, 1931, and to the Delmarva division on 
September 25, 1931. He was transferred 
to the Williamsport division on July 24, 
1933, and to the Eastern division on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1934. Mr. Kruggel became as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Panhandle divi- 
sion on January 16, 1935, being transferred 
to the Middle division on April 16, 1939. 
He was appointed passenger trainmaster of 
the Middle division on February 1, 1941, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division. 


Michael A. Smith, whose retirement as 
general manager of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in 


Michael A. Smith 


the Railway Age of October 10, was born 
at Norwalk, Ohio, on September 7, 1872, 
and was educated in the public schools of 
Norwalk. He entered the service of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie as a locomotive 
fireman on August 29, 1890, and was ad- 
vanced to locomotive engineer in 1896. Mr. 
Smith left the Wheeling & Lake Erie in 
1899 and in March, 1900, entered the serv- 
ice of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie as a 
locomotive inspector, serving in that capac- 
ity until June, 1901. From the latter date 
until November, 1902, he was traveling 
fireman, and then served as enginehouse 
foreman until June, 1904. Mr. Smith then 
became general foreman at the Glassport 
shops, which position he held until Decem- 
ber, 1912, when he was transferred to the 
East Youngstown shops, where he remained 
until September, 1917. From the latter 
date until June, 1923, he served as train- 
master, and then became assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power. He was pro- 
moted to superintendent of motive power 
in September, 1927, and in November, 1930, 
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he was promoted to general manager, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


Michael J. Kelly, general agent of the 
Railway Express Agency at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, division, succeed- 
ing Emil J. Hardesty, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of organization in 
the Central department at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed R. S. Hampshire, who has been 
transferred to New York. 


Michael J. Kelly 


Mr. Kelly began his career as a wagon 
boy in Louisville, Ky., where he served 
subsequently in various capacities. He 
joined the former Southeastern Express 
Company in May, 1921, and was general 
agent and superintendent until August, 
1938, when the business and operations 
were taken over by the Railway Express 
Agency. He then became division super- 
visor at Louisville and in July, 1939, he 
was appointed general agent at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., being transferred to Indianap- 
olis in September, 1941. 

Mr. Hardesty has been in the express 
business for 37 years, which include a pe- 
riod of eight years in Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. Returning to the mainland in 
1918 he spent 18 years at Salt Lake City, 


Emil J. Hardesty 


Utah, first as route agent and later as gen- 
eral agent, then transferring to Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Hardesty was appointed super- 
intendent at Spokane, Wash., in April, 
1940, and in August, 1941, he was trans- 
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ferred to Cincinnati, which position he held 
until his recent apointment.. 


TRAFFIC 


M. M. Scanlan has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


R. M. May has been appointed super- 
intendent of dining car service of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


F. E. Clarke has been appointed south- 
western passenger agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Dallas, Tex., succeeding C. H. 
Hart, who has been granted a leave of 
absence to enter military service. 


C. O. Gustafson, commecial agent of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to general 
agent at Denver, Colo. a newly created 
position. 


J. J. McLaughlin, traffic agent of the 
Chicago Great Western at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been promoted to general agent 
at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding Donald 
A. MacKinnon, who has entered military 
service. 


R. E. Carter, general agent of the Kan- 
sas City Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas 
lines at Houston, Tex., has been promoted 
to executive general agent at Beaumont, 
Tex., and N. G. Stripling, commercial 
agent at Houston, has been advanced to 
acting general agent at that point, succeed- 
ing Mr. Carter. 


John C. Patteson, European manager 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been appoint- 
ed Canadian representative of the Ministry 
of Supply. Mr. Patteson has been on loan 
to the Ministry of Supply for two years as 
director-general of the supply service which 
created the present organization for trans- 
port of goods and workers. 


J. L. Fortier, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville (Monon) at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters succeeding James R. 
VanDelinder, who died on June 27, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 4. B. 
E. Widman, in charge of tariffs in Chi- 
cago, has been advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Chicago, relieving C. 
A. Pfister, who has been transferred to 
the duties formerly handled by Mr. For- 
tier. 


James Alexander Brass, secretary of 
the Railway Association of Canada, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
promoted to general secretary, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., succeeding 
Charles Percival Riddell, who has re- 
tired because of ill health. Mr. Brass was 
born at Hamilton, Ont., on December 26, 
1887, and entered railroad service on 
March 28, 1903, with the Canadian Pacific 
and served until July 1, 1910, as call boy, 
car foreman’s clerk, and locomotive fore- 
man’s clerk at Moose Jaw, Sask. From 
July, 1910, to October, 1922, Mr. Brass 
served as clerk, assistant chief clerk and 
chief clerk to general superintendent at 
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Moose Jaw and on the latter date he be- 
came chief clerk to vice-president at Win- 
nipeg. On May 1, 1928, he was appointed 
assistant superintendent at Wilkie., Sask., 
being transferred to Minnedosa, Man., on 
July 1, 1937, which position he held until 
August 1, 1939, when he became secretary 
of the Railway Association of Canada. 
Mr. Riddell was born at Stratford, Ont., 
on February 13, 1884. He entered rail- 
road service in 1902 as freight checker for 
the Grand Trunk at Montreal and subse- 
quently occupied various clerical positions. 
In August, 1908, Mr. Riddell became sec- 
retary to vice-president of the Grand 
Trunk and in 1911 he was appointed sec- 
retary to president of the Central Ver- 
mont. From 1912 to October, 1917, he was 
in charge of freight movement in the of- 
fice of the general superintendent trans- 
portation, Grand Trunk. In October, 1917, 
he became assistant general secretary of 
the Railway Association of Canada, be- 
coming general secretary on February 1, 


1920, 


Paui E. Carneck, general agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to assistant to the general 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Carneck started his railroad 
career in October, 1920, in the general 
agency of the El Paso & Southwestern 
(now part of the Southern Pacific) at 
Cleveland, Ohio. In November, 1924, he 
went with the Southern Pacific at Cleve- 
land as traveling freight agent, where he 
remained until August, 1934, when he was 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., as district 
‘ freight and passenger agent. In December, 
1935, he was appointed general agent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and in January, 1941, 
he was appointed general agent at Kansas 
City. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


L. W. Althof, division engineer of the 
Union Pacific at Spokane, Wash., has been 
transferred to Portland, Ore. and E. F. 
Kidder has been appointed division engi- 
neer at Spokane, succeeding Mr. Althof. 


John P. Ensign, whose promotion to 
engineer maintenance of way of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
10, was born on June 7, 1898, at Easton, 
N. Y. He received his B.S. degree in civil 
engineering in 1922 from Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and entered railroad 
service on May 14, 1923, as rodman on the 
Electric division of the New York Cen- 
tral. Mr. Ensign was appointed assistant 
supervisor track on the same division on 
September 1, 1926, being promoted to as- 
sistant division engineer, Eastern division, 
on September 1, 1933. On July 1, 1938, he 
became assistant engineer track, line East, 
and on July 1, 1940, he was appointed su- 
pervisor track, Electric division, which 
position he held until his recent promotion 
to engineer maintenance of way. 


Frank R. Paisley, whose promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 10, 
was born at Beaver Falls, Pa., on Decem- 
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ber 29, 1889, and attended Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He entered railroad 
service on August 23, 1911, with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, serving successively as 
chainman, rodman and transitman until Oc- 
tober 16, 1922. He was inspecting engineer 


Frank R. Paisley 


and engineering assistant from October, 
1922, to January 15, 1935, and on the lat- 
ter date he became engineer maintenance 
of way at Pittsburgh, which position he 
held until his recent promotion to assistant 
chief engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


D. S. Neuhart, master mechanic of the 
Union Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been promoted to superintendent of motive 
power and machinery with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. 


J. W. Womble has been appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president (mechanical), of 
the Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
a newly created position, with headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla. 


John Roberts, chief of motive power 
and car equipment of the Canadian Na- 
tional, and managing director of National 
Railways Munitions, Limited, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., will in future 
devote his entire time to the direction of 
the big munitions plant operated by the 
National system. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Frank R. Hirshfield has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief surgeon of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., suc- 
ceeding Dr. U. Schuyler Anderson, who 
has been called into military service. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


The jurisdiction of E. H. Hughes, pur- 
chasing agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been extended over the Louisiana & 
Arkansas. Mr. Hughes assumes the duties 
of William F. Wright, purchasing agent 
of the L. & A., with headquarters at Min- 
den, La., whose death on February 19 was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 7. 


on October 5 after a short illness. 


F. G. Murray has been appointed gétiefal 
storekeeper of the L. & A., a newly creat- 
ed position, with headquarters at Minden. 


OBITUARY 


T. B. Roberts, supervisor of appren- 
tices of the Lehigh Valley, died at Packer 
Hospital, Sayre, Pa., on October 14. 


Henry R. McLean, Eastern traffic 
agent of the Central of Georgia at New 
York, died on October 11 in Brooklyn 
hospital, New York, at the age of 60. 


G. L. Lambeth, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Jackson, Tenn., died 
Mr. 
Lambeth was born in Lynchburg, Va., in 
1875 and entered railway service in 1894 
as a machinist apprentice of the Southern. 
In 1910 he went with the Mobile & Ohio 
(now part of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) 
as a master mechanic and on March 20, 
1920, he was advanced to superintendent of 
motive power and car equipment, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala. Three months 
later, his headquarters were transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo., and they were later estab- 
lished at Jackson. When the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern and the Mobile & Ohio were 
consolidated into one system, the G. M. 
& O., Mr. Lambeth continued at Jackson 
as superintendent of motive power. 


Edgar D. Hilleary, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Reading 
and the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died at his 
home in Madison, Conn., on October 9, 
after a prolonged illness, at the age of 65. 
Mr. Hilleary was born on September 10, 
1877, at Petersville, Md., and attended St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. He en- 
tered railroad service on July 1, 1897, with 
the Philadelphia & Reading (now Read- 
ing) and held various clerical positions 
until June, 1905, when he became agent, 
Central States Despatch at Philadelphia. 
He then served with the Philadelphia & 
Reading successively as division freight 
agent, assistant general freight agent, gen- 
eral freight agent and freight traffic man- 
ager, becoming vice-president in charge of 
traffic in April, 1923. Mr. Hilleary retired 
on January 1, 1939, because of ill health. 


Bayard R. Brenan, former assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central at Cleveland, Ohio, died on Octo- 
ber 10 at St. Petersburg, Fla., at the age 
of 61. Mr. Brenan was born at Marietta, 
Ohio, on January 5, 1881, and was gradu- 
ated from Marietta Academy. At the age 
of 16 he began work with the Zanesville 
& Ohio (now Baltimore & Ohio) and in 
October, 1899, he went with the Norfolk 
& Western at Columbus, Ohio. In 1901 he 
entered the service of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and served 
successively as clerk, assistant cashier, 
cashier, chief clerk, general agent, agent, 
assistant general freight agent, general 
freight agent and assistant traffic manager 
until July, 1932, when he became assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central. Mr. Brenan retired a year ago 
because of ill health. 
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